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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Queen of England is at home again; having in a few short 
weeks added considerably to her experiences—having been admitted 
as aresident guest in two foreign courts, and having seen some- 
thing of Belgium itself. Although the second visit will not possess 
for the future historian such important associations with public 
affairs as the visit to Eu—the crowning-point in the reconciliation 
of two great rival nations—yet in past historic associations of a more 
ordinary kind, the old towns of the Netherlands are of course richer 
than the French sea-coast villages; and certain inscriptions and 
flags did not neglect to recall a few of them. The young British 
Sovereign, in traversing the region, would not fail to remember how 
it had been swept by foreign invaders; how Spain had once de- 
feated as well as abused her own high power by the exercise of in- 
tolerable despotism; how, more recently, the Dutch dynasty had 
been shaken off; and how, finally, her own country had helped to 
set up Belgium independent among the nations—the nations of the 
West, whose sovereigns belong to the people, not the people to the 
sovereigns. In her uncle’s dynasty, in the freedom of the people 
that greeted her, in their very name, she saw monuments of the 
strength of English opinion. Lying between the Gallic and 
Teutonic races—much influenced by French tastes, yet being like the 
English a manufacturing and enterprising community—ihe Belgians 
constitute a middle between her own people and the inhabi- 
tants of the other land that she so recently visited; but there 
was to be seen no approach to that haughty distance which 
separates the powerful and the lowly in England. At Bruges, 
the people kept order for themselves, arranged their share 
of the ceremonies for themselves; yet, with materials often of a 
homely kind, they devised an impressive pageant; and though ex- 
hilarated by unrestrained festivity, they kept perfect order. At 
Ghent, Queen Vicroria presided at a spontaneous presentation 
of the citizens. At Drussels, the capital, it was the same: there 
was a show of military, but no use of them to bar out the mul- 
titude; the Queen of England sat at an open-air concert in the 
Park, with nothing but “ the divinity that doth hedge a king” 
between her and the many thousands. Could such a scene be in 
Hyde Park ? Of course, not; for the people are not used to it. Yet 


was it once assumed that free admission would be the destruction of 


museums, and pictures, and plants, and other things of price in 
public galleries and gardens; and new Sir Ropert Peer has offi- 
cially declared that in places of the kind the public are their own 
best police. We know that dangers are apprehended from the too 
near approach of the populace to the Royal person; but we be- 
lieve that the isolation and conspicuous position so carefully main- 
tained have far less safety, either to the person or the institution, 
than the closer approach which the Queen has witnessed in 
Belgium. 

Would that it were etiquette for sovereigns to follow the general 
fashion and make a book! Queen Vicrorta’s own account of her 
excursions, and of her observations and reflections, would be far 
more interesting than the newspaper reports. And how it would 
sell!—why, it would bring in a huge additional revenue to the 
Privy Purse. The bint is worth taking; and the publishers should 
forthwith make tenders. 











Some of the French papers keep up the boiling cf their own rage 
about the Queen’s visits by dint of constant stirring. They have 
indeed standing invectives against Great B-itain, the occasion being 
left blank; and of course these visits are too notable not to be 
used while they lest for filling-in the said blanks. The National 
declares that the Queen of England has insulted France, because, 
not having been to Paris, she hus been to Brussels! The Radical 
papers of France said that if Queen Vicronrra went to Paris, the 
National Guard or some other persons were prepared to insult her. 
The assertion was, doubtless, an extravagant invention, but they 
said so. Now one of them takes this position—that as Queen 

















Victoria did not go to the French capital, where an insult was 
brewing, and did go to the Belgie capital, where no insult was ad- 
vertised, the French capital is insulted. The National says, that 
the act is a new box on the ear after the half shake of the hand 
that Sir Roperr Pern offered to the French Government; and 
that the distinction between Brussels and Paris announces to the 
European Powers that the unlucky treaty of 1840 still subsists; 
also, that the distinction signifies to the aforesaid Powers, that 
although the British Government will treat with the Government of 
France, it will not treat with the Revolution of July. This is a 
bright idea of things to be recognized. Imagine a treaty com- 
mencing, ‘ It is agreed between her Britannic Majesty on the one 
part and the Revolution of July on the other part,” and so forth. 
Besides, in England we recognize the maxim “ Qui facit per alium, 
fucit per se”; so, as Louis Puitipre was appointed by the Re- . 
volution of July, all that he does is the work of his author; and 


| thus, if the French Radicals please, Queen Vicroria has* not only 


treated with the Revolution of July, but has been treated dy the 
Revolution of July, and, what is more, has been kissed by the Re- 
volution of July ! 

Happily there are other opinions in France, and the able and dis- 
creet Journal des Débuts antagonizes the National. Whereas the 
National believes the “ distinction” to mean what is set forth 
above, the Journal believes the visit to Eu to mean that the treaty 
of the 15th July 1840 subsists no longer. And as to the recogni- 
tion of the Revolution of 1830, the Journal asks, what people 
first, spontaneously and cordially, recognized it, but the English ; 
what Government, but the Tory Government of the Duke of Wen- 
LINGTON; What alliance has kept in check the hostility, more or 
less disguised, of another part of Europe, but the English alliance ; 
what nation helped France to establish constitutional governments 
in Spain, Portugal, and Belgium, but England? Which is all very 
true, and probably much to the purpose with the frowning politi- 
cians of Paris. 

Yet there is something ludicrous to us of England in thus as- 
cribing such awfully deep meaning to every movement of youthful 
and gay Princes. ‘Ihe effect of new experiences on the Princes 
themselves, and thus through them on their country, may be great ; 
but the oddity is the notion that their every act has, not only the 
ordinary motives, but some mystic signification besides. The 
French seem to have devised a novel use for royal personages, 
analogous to the hands of a telegraph or the signal-flags of 
the Navy. They imagine that diplomatists, instead of sending 
notes, according to the old fashion, have adopted a plan of 
pushing about Kings and Queens; not, as in chess, directly to 
further their game, but merely as signals to Europe. Thus the Jour- 
nal sees the Queen and Prince Atserr at Eu, and thinks that 
Lord Anerpeen stuck them there, for the purpose of signalling 
to EKurope—* Le traité du 15 Juillet 1840 ne subsiste plus”: the 
National sees them at Brussels, and reads Lord AserpEeEn’s signal 
thus— Le traité du 15 Juillet 1840 subsiste toujours.” If Lord 
Azerpezen has been guilty of that inconsistency, he is highly cul- 
pable ; but we doubt whether this system of signals is yet in use 
here—whether Queen Vicror1a has become a mere hieroglyphic 
in the hands of the Foreign Office. Certainly we may venture to 
guess, that no one here thought at all about the treaty of July, ex- 
cept perhaps Lord Parmersron; and what he thought about it at 
any given moment, we will not take upon us to explain. That 
England felt friendly to France, and therefore Queen VicrorIa 
felt free to go there—that England feels more friendly because she 
had a pleasant time of it—such we believe is the long and short of 
the whole matter: and is not that, a crowning act of conciliation 
between two great countries that were in danger of estrangement, 
enough? But that the journey to Eu and not to Paris, and 
then to Ostend and to Brussels, was a great plot of state Lf 
Some statesman is said to have been so Macchiavellian that he 
could only dine by stratagem: the French politicians not only be- 
lieve in such stratagems, but think them dangerous to the nations! 





Ireland still ferments as if it would burst its cork. Mr. O’Con- 
nect has been to Connemara, to see if the wild Irish of the West 
“ hate the Saxon” as much as their countrymen in other districts. 
He found the people quite ready to be led against “the Saxon,” 
but he told them to wait till he should give the signal. Mean- 
while, the agitation against rents continues in Carlow, and it has 
extended to Tipperary: there is a long list of places where 
the produce of farms has been carried away, out of the land- 
lord’s reach, in order to frustrate his claim for rent. In 
Carlow and ‘Tipperary, the social disorganization, of which certain 
priests gave “ warning,” has begun; throughout other counties the 
materials of rebellion have been collected and inspected, and lie 
ready for use. In the Repeal Association, the naked spirit of re- 
bellion has appeared: Mr. Connor has proposed that no taxes or 
other public payments should be made until Repeal be carried. 
Mr. Joun O'Connexx succeeded in quashing the indiscreet gentle- 
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man who was for beginning too soon; but the hidden knife has, 
through this carelessness, been shown; and there is no proof that 
Mr. Connor is a monster among the Jrish—a thing without a like. 
The discipline of the Corn Exchange has been too strong for him ; 
but he is an index of the feelings which have been exasperated 
about the country. It looks doubtful whether the peace of Ireland 
will hold out even till next session of Parliament. 


The existing Government of Spain, or rather the men who call 
themselves Ministers, appear to be fast approaching the last stage 
of confessed incompetency. In Barcelona, their Captain-General 
is cooped up in his own citadel, and their most eflicient leader 
draws back from the contest. ‘The counter-revolution spreads. 
They dare not let Madrid know what Barcelona is doing; but 
having as long as possible suppressed the news, they strive 
to garble it when it must be told. Plots against them 
are formed on every side. In that predicament, it is sup- 
posed that they are about to ask for foreign intervention! On 
what plea? Unless paramount and dominant by their own strength, 
they are nothing. ‘They are not appointed by any public body or 
party ; even the half-municipal revolutionary body that gave them 
a kind of appointment, the Junta of Barcelona, has revoked the 
grant. The Cortes, which can alone determine with some show of 
authority, has not met. A speedier mode of authenticating their 
pretensions would be afforded by a National Convention, or, as it 
is called in Spain, a Central Junta; but that they do their best to 
prevent. They have not even clearly established their title as a 
de facto Government; for their authority is disputed by their own 
countrymen, and they are but partially successful in maintaining 
the contest. They are nothing but a party of officers who muti- 
nied, have broken into the public offices, and contrive at present to 
remain there: but what pretext have they for asking any Foreign 
Government to force the country to keep them there? They seem 
indeed scarcely to trust to their own project ; for they now ask the 
Spanish people, instead of having a Central Junta, to wait for the 
meeting of the Cortes; and they ask it at a time and in a manner as 
if the people were not very likely to comply. 





The tumult in the Papal States, which Cardinal Spinova said 
he had suppressed on the 26th of August, continued on the 8th of | 
September. Meanwhile, the Italian Governments somewhat suc- 
cessfully carry on their endeavours to suppress the facts: letters 
from those quarters reach this country making no mention whatever 
of disturbances; for it is necessary to secure the transmission of 
letters to their destination that they should not touch upon matters 
that would suggest interception. Nevertheless, rumours and sup- 





positions do ooze out. The Cologne Gazette ascribes the insur- | 
rection to the constant refusal of the Pontifical Government to | 
make concessions due to public opinion; a cause that might readily 
be assigned without direct assertion of it from Italy—without the 
significant silence of English letters—without knowing that revolu- 
tionary proclamations are distributed in Rome: and also without 
any other explanation, much might be guessed from the fact that 
the Journal of the Two Sicilies announces that all is quiet in the 
Neapolitan dominions, while the amusements of a festival in the 
capital are curtailed, ceremonies are performed under strong 
military guard, and arrests are made én anticipation of disturbances. 





Queen Victorias Visit to the Netherlands. 

Tue time of the travellers has been well employed in Belgium; for 
the people codperated with the Royal host to give Queen Victoria and 
her consort such a reception as they will not readily forget. Bruges 
was the place of visit on Friday. The King and Queen of the Bel- 
gians, accompanied by the Queen of England and Prince Albert, the 
Prince and Princess of Hohenlohe, Lord Aberdeen and Lord Liverpool, 
and the several suites, left the Palace of Ostend at noon, for the railway- 
station; and thence departing by a special train, they arrived at the 
Bruges station about one o’clock. A guard of honour was there posted ; 
and in the hall of the station were the authorities of the town. The 
Burgomaster was presented to the Queen and Prince Albert, with whom 
he exchanged some compliments; and the Commandant was in like 
manner presented. Queen Victoria was conducted to a carriage and 
four by King Leopold, and Queen Louise by Prince Albert. Another 
carriage and four conveyed the chief persons of the English suite; the 
rest of the party following in three pair-horse carriages. The scene 
which presented itself to their view was novel and striking in the highest 
degree. Even the foretaste at the station is interesting— 

“The line of houses along the side of the railway approaching the station,” 
says the correspondent of the Jorning Chronicle, who writes with all the 
gusto of unqualified and highly-excited admiration, “are mostly of the humbler 
class ; yet they were all decorated with flags, wreaths, coronets, and garlands of 
flowers, and some with a regular ‘exposition’ of such small prints and paint- 
ings, which are often seen on the inside walls of cottages. A line of wind- 
mills also, which were suffered to rest for the day, had their vanes embellished 
with flowers and branches of trees.” 

But this was nothing to the picture of the town ; which the inhabit- 
ants, on the previous day, had been advised by the Burgomaster to 
decorate— 

“The whole line of streets along which the royal cavaleade was to pass in 
its way to the Town-hall, and thence to the various public buildings which 
were to be visited, was, as it were, roofed in with pieces of new linen, (one of 
the staple manufactures of the town,) some bleached, some not, some dyed grey, 
or blue, and all systematically stretched across from window to window at the 
height of the first floors; inadequate as such materials might be thought to be 
to such a result, the result was, that when the eye took a perspective view down 
the streets, the effect was that of a wide-spanned roof of stone, the arches 
of which, upon some principle of magic, held together in the form of a catenary 
curve, and which, harmonizing with the ancient architecture of the houses 
on either side, seemed to form one long entire gallery. ‘The walls themselves 
were decorated, in many places literally covered, with festoons, and pillars of 
various materials, linens of all the colours in the rainbow, huge yarns of worsted, 





immense boughs of trees, thick banks and walls of fir and other evergreens, 


and foliage of all sorts. Besides these, there were here and there pictures— 
some very fine ones and of large dimensicns—which had been brought from the 
interior walls for the occasion ; rich tapestries, which, though relics of anti- 
quity, had retained their colours and the completeness of their various devices 
in perfection ; choice specimens of lace; garlands and huge pots of flowers; 
articles of plate; in short, every appliance of adornment, natural or artificial, 
which it would be possible to conceive; and all so thickly crowded together as 
to make one complete and continuous picture. Above these were huge flags 
flying, of all colours and devices, some very ancient and curious, (as for instance 
one with the cipher ‘C. 7.,’? Charles the Seventh, surmounted by a crown, 
and which were brought out in striking relief when seen in the intervals of the 
linen archings above described. The whole was like a scene of fairyland; and 
at all the doors and all the windows were smiling and handsome faces, (the 
women of Bruges, the remains of the ancient Spanish stock, are proverbially 
the finest in Belgium, and indeed among the handsomest in Europe,) each 
beaming with its various expression of expectation and curiosity as cach newly- 
come and bewildered stranger hurried to and fro. 

“In the street leading into the Place du Bourg, in which is the Maison de 
Ville, where the royal collation was to take place, an immense triumphal arch 
was erected, reaching to the top of the adjoining houses, which, I should say 
at a guess, are sixty feet high, being among the finest in the town, and be- 
longing to the wealthiest and most distinguished of the citizens. On the side 
of the Place this arch was admirably painted in imitation of Grecian architec- 
ture ; whilst on the opposite side, that by which it would be approached by the 
royal cortége, and underneath it, was one rich mass of fir branches ; at the top 
were tricoloured flags and the British colours, and an inscription, ‘ Victoria 
and Albert.’ Nothing handsomer or more complete of its kind was ever pro- 
duced. All round the Place du Bourg were choice hothouse-trees, and a per- 
fect luxe of flags.” 

The ingenious use of their decorative resources by the gocd people of 
Bruges had its full effect on those whom it was meant to impress— 

“ The Queen, and indeed the whole of the Royal party, were evidently quite 
taken by surprise at the first coup d’wil of the splendid corridor which had been 
prepared for them; and I overheard repeated explanations issuing from the 
royal carriages to the effect that such a sight had never before been seen. This 
astonishment only increased as the procession moved on, and the embellishments 
became more and more rich; whilst at the same time the cheering of the mul- 
titude became louder and wilder, extending along the streets and up to the 
very house-tops. ‘The Queen and Prince Albert stared right and left, evidently 
overcome; the King and Queen of the Belgians looked gratified in the ex- 
treme; Lady Canning and Lady Seymour tried in vain to look demure and 
courtly ; Lord Liverpool, with up-turned eyes, smiled and peered about him, 
and smiled again ; and even Lord Aberdeen seemed, just for one moment, to 
forget the Church of Scotland and the Veto question. As for the people, they 
were for the moment out of their senses with joy. There was no prancing 
cavalry flanking the royal carriage, as with us, to shut out the view of the 
gracious subject of their homage. Thus, unrestrained by any influence but their 
own good feelings, they rushed and leapt alcng beside the carriage—shouting, 
shrieking—with perfect abandon ; and all along, from every crowded window 
and door-way, handkerchiefs, nosegays of flowers, garlands, branches of trees, 
were waving to end fro. Then the bands of the various regiments placed along 
the road played ‘ God save the Queen,’ so lustily as if they would drown this 
tumult; but in vain, for the tumult drowned even the booming of the cannon 
hard by and the pealing of countless bells overhead. Then what a rushing and 
scrambling was there between this multitude and the military as the cortége 


| passed the Place des Armes ; what a climax of excitement as it went under the 
/ triumphal arch opposite to the ‘Town-hall; and then what a triumph for 


instrumental over vocal music was it, when three full potent bands, all playing 
away at once in the Place du Bourg, succeeded at last in throwing a somewhat 
confused version of our fine national anthem upon the ears of Queen Victoria, 
as she alighted to partake of the hospitalities of the worthy Burgomaster of 
Bruges!” 

The interior of the Maison de Ville displayed, with its rich Brussels 
and Turkey carpeting, hothouse-plants and flags. The reporter got a 
glimpse of the banquetivg-room before the arrival of the guests ; and he 
mentions a trait of the prevailing kindnes and bonhommie— 

“It isa handsome apartment of the middle age, about forty fect long, covered 
with rich crimson velvet paper. The cloth was laying at the time; and the 
worthy Burgomaster was in the act of handing over his family plate, and that 
of some of his friends, to the servants of the King, for the purpose of decking 
out the table; at the same time goodnaturedly expressing his regret that he 
had not more to offer for so august an occasion. I saw, however, some very 
handsome salvers, plateaux, and candelabra; and the effect of the whole when 
laid out was, if not royal, truly baronial. The plates were of white porcelain, 
bordered with gold. ‘It was not the first time’ (as one of the butlers ob- 
served, in answer to the Burgomaster’s apologies on this score) ‘that his 
Majesty had dined off a white plate, et surtout en voyage.’ ” 

Among the invited guests belonging to the town was the Bishop of 
Bruges, in full canonicals; and during the repast there was some in- 
strumental and vocal music. Soon after two o’clock, the Royal party, 
accompanied everywhere by the same demonstrations of hearty wel- 
come, went to see the curiosities of the town,—the Eglise du Saint Sang, 
in which a glass vessel is preserved as containing some of the real blood 
of Jesus ; a celebrated sculptured chimney in the Palais de Justice ; the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame; the Hopital de St. Jean, and the Convent of 
the Swurs Anglais. At five o'clock, the party returned to the railway- 
station, where they entered the carriages of the special train, amidst one 
last long cheer. The band played “ God save the Queen ” once more, 
and then the “Brabancon,” (the national air of the country,) the 
spirited and characteristic tones of which mingled with confused cheer- 
ing, and the sound of cannon as the train glided away. The Palace of 
Ostend was regained about six o’clock. 

Saturday was devoted to Ghent ; which gave its name, in England, to 
John of Gaunt, and in many Continental countries to that customary 
article of gentle clothing, gloves—as “ gants” in French, “ guanti,” 
Italian. The general characteristics of the preparatives were similar 
to what is described of Bruges— ; 

“The streets from end to end were planted on either side with rows of fir- 
trees, procured for the occasion, from which festoons of white linen were sus- 
pended. Flags in profusion waved over head; those of England and Belgium 
blending conspicuously on the top of the Cathedral of St. Bavon, on that of the 
celebrated belfry, and at other public edifices. Several triumphal arches, 
covered with linen cloth and festooned in different colours, were erected at 
the entrances to the principal strects. All these arches bore inscriptions ; those 
on one of them illustrated a curious historical coincidence: they ran thus— 
‘Philippine Hainaut, Reine d’Angleterre, 4 Gand en 1343,’ and on the other 
side, ‘ Victoria, Reine d’Angleterre, & Gand en 1843.’ ” . : ; 

One difference was, that there was a more plentiful introduction of 
civic dignitaries; among them the Conseil de la Regence, or Magis- 
trates, wearing, as part of their official insignia, silk cordons round 
their necks— 
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“Charles the Fifth, for some pretended act of lése-majesté in resisting his 
arbitrary authority, having beheaded some of the principal offenders, compelled 
the Magistrates and heads of guilds to ask pardon on their knees, with halters 
round their necks, and enacted, in addition, that the Magistrates should always 
wear halters when they appeared in public. This intended mark of ignominy 
afterwards became a decoration of honour ; the halter being converted into a 
silken cord, tied in front in a true lover’s knot.” 

The municipal authorities and the guilds of the town formed a pro- 
cession for the royal carriages ; which was closed by a troop of cuiras- 
siers. The Queen arranged her toilette at the Town-hall, and was 
thence conveyed to view the curiosities of the place,—St. Bavon, per- 
haps the finest cathedral in Belgium ; the nunnery of the Beguinage, to 
the seclusion of which no nun is bound by irrevocable vows, and yet 
instances of abandoning it are at least most rare; the Casino; and the 
Palais de Justice. The King had wished to give an entertainment at 
the Town-hall, but the Governor loyally refused to permit that infrac- 
tion of the privileges of Ghent; and the splendid banquet of fifty covers 
was provided by the local chief. At half-past three o'clock the tourists 
were taken to a concert in the theatre; a magnificent building. Among 
the pieces performed was one played by a local society of amateurs, 
comprising an instrumental and choral adaptation of “God save the 
Queen.” During the earlier part of the performance of the air, the 
audience rose ; but when Queen Louise smilingly said something which 
made Queen Victoria sit down, the audience sat down likewise. [The 
Gantois understand courtesy, and courteous licences of the kind, to be 
reciprocal.] Between the acts of the concert a very curious ceremony 
was performed, according to a custom of the Gantois, in another room 
of the same building, the salle de reception, a lofty saloon embellished 
in the Louis Quatorze style— 

“ At the upper end of it is a dais, on which is a magnificent throne, an an- 
cient one, said to be that on which the Flemish Counts used to be inaugurated ; 
surmounted with a magnificent canopy of crimson velvet. Here Queen Vic- 
toria, being seated, surrounded by her royal relatives and their several officers 
of state, permitted the good people of Ghent, all dressed in afternoon costume, 
to press forward to gaze upon their new and welcome guest, even to the very 
step of the dais, unrestrained by guards or marshalmen of any kind. After 
waiting a few minutes in this position, during which time many of the prin- 
cipal personages were pointed out and presented to her by the King, she rose, 
and taking the King’s arm, and followed by the rest of the court, made a slow 
progress through the thickly-crowded apartment; bowing now and then to 
those who made way for her, and apparently quite at home in the very novel 
situation in which she found herself.” 

After the concert, the party returned to the Hotel de Ville; and 
thence, by the railway, to Ostend ; arriving at the Palace about eight 
o’clock, 

The whole of Sunday was passed by the travellers and their host and 
hostess in strict quiet. Mr. Jessop, the English clergyman at Ostend, 
performed divine service before Queen Victoria, in a private room, 

Early on Monday morning, the King and Queen of the Belgians, 
with their illustrious guests and the suites, departed by the railway 
from Ostend for Brussels; where they arrived by half-past one. The 
places by which the railroad passed were decorated in the prevailing 
style ; and even the capital used similar ornaments, sometimes of more 
splendid materials, though scarcely, it seems, with so good an effeet— 

“ The whole length of the way from the railroad, by the Boulevard and the 
Rue Royale, was planted with fir-trees, sometimes in double rows ; and rich 
draperies, mostly of crimson and gold, with occasionally some of lighter co 
lours, were suspended in front of the balconies of the spacious and elegant 
mansions which they curtained; from the windows of which also flags floated, 
some as high as the third and fourth étages. The walls along the ground-floor 
were faced with thick hedges of evergreens. At the station-house a pavilion 
of truly royal splendour was erected, lined and draped with rich purple velvet, 
with gold ornaments, and furnished with two sofas and four chairs of carved 
oak, covered with royal velvet, which had been brought from the Palace on 
purpose. Around was a perfect haie of colours, flanked with rows of fir-trees, 
planted for the occasion. The approach to the royal pavilion was covered with 
a spacious carpet, upon which dahlias and other rich flowers were abundantly 
strewed.” 

Cannon pealed, and the band of the Guides played the English 
anthem, as the Royal party alighted. In the pavilion, the King of the 
Belgians presented the Governor of the province, the Permaneat De- 
putation of the province, the Burgomaster of Brussels, the Sheriffs, and 
other civic and military authorities. The Burgomaster made rather a 
long congratulatory address to the Queen ; who smiled graciously at the 
pauses and curtseyed very low at the end. The party entered their 
carriages ; which went in procession, amid the troops of the line and of 
the civic guard that lined the way. The people cheered, but with 
more restraint than those in the old provincial towns. The cortége 
entered the Palace at half-past two o'clock. The Grand Dutchess 
Anna Federowna of Russia, the King’s sister, had already arrived. 
After resting, at five o’clock the whole party attended a concert in the 
open air among the trees in the Park. ‘They were seated in a pavilion, 
open in front; and the orchestra, consisting of the Harmonic Society of 
the town, was stationed in a polygonal kiosk, open on all sides. A 
guard of honour was drawn up on one side of the grass-plat before the 
pavilion; but the other side was left quite free, so as to afford a good 
view of the Royal audience to the public ; thousands of whom crowded 
around, and cheered asthe orchestra struck up “ God save the Queen.” 
For an hour the musicians played several pieces from modern operas ; 
and then, reéntering their carriages, the tourists went to see the Museum 
and the Town-hall. At eight o’clock there wasa banquet at the Palace, 
covers being laid for sixty-five. The guests entered the saloon in pro- 
cession— 

“The banqueting-room is one of very elegent dimensions, built in white or 
nearly white wood-work, with Grecian columns along the walls, and some very 
pretty figures in bas-relief along the upper part of the walls. The table was 
sumptuously laid out, and there was a perfect blaze of light from the chande- 
liers and innumerable candelabra. The Queen sat on the right hand of the 
King of the Belgians; next to her, the Queen of the Belgians; and among 
those in the immediate neighbourhood on that side were the Pope’s Nuncio, 
Lady Canning, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Liverpool, &c. On the left of the Royal 
host was the Grand Dutchess Federowna, and next to her sat Prince Albert. 
The Queen wore a light silk dress, with the Order of the Garter, and a coronal 
of red and white roses on her head; she wore also the ribbon of the Order of 
the Garter, and a magnificent suite of brilliants. The Queen of the Belgians 
was more simply attired: her dress was of very pale biue, and her coiffure pale 
blue feathers. The fine band of the Guides was stationed in the adjoining 
—_ where they performed in a masterly style at intervals throughout the 

past. 

















After the banquet, the Court proceeded to pass the night at the 
Palace of Laeken; and althongh it was so late, a group of girls were 
stationed at the Palace to present Queen Victoria with a splendid bou- 
quet of flowers. 

That night Brussels was superbly illuminated, on a generally precon- 
eerted plan. ‘The illuminated temples, triumphal arches, and trans- 
parencies were countless; and along the principal streets and boulevards 
was one continuous sheet of various-coloured lamps, festooned and 
wrought into many elegant shapes. ‘ The whole Allée-verte tp to 
the Chateau of Laeken was a blaze of light; and about the Park the 
devices and illuminated arches were truly magical.” 

At half- past two o’clock on Tuesday, the travellers resumed their route ; 
leaving the Palace at Laeken, and going by railway to Antwerp. The 
train halted for a few minutes at Mechlin; where an immense concourse 
surrounded the station. The Cardinal Archbishop, the Burgomaster, 
and other ecclesiastical, military, and civil authorities of the place, paid 
their respects. A very beautiful corbeille of the choicest flowers was 
presented to Queen Victoria by Mademoiselle Keitelaers, the daughter 
of one of the Sheriffs, accompanied by a bevy of beautiful young girls 
between ten and fourteen years of age. At other places along the road 
were collected knots of villagers; each headed by its curé, to cheer and 
salute the passing train. 

The concourse was great at the Antwerp station ; and the usual ecom- 
pliments were paid by the local authorities as the travellers entered 
their carriages. They arrived at the Palace in the Place de Mer by 
about lalf-past three o’clock; and soon afterwards the principal per- 
sonages appeared in a balcouy to witness a sight prepared by the good 
people of Antwerp— 

“ Having remained a short time in the balcony, the procession of t’:e Giant 
debouched from one of the avenues leading into the Place de Mer, and moved 
along the street in front of the Palace; affording to the Royal party an ad- 
mirable view of this strange spectacle, the most perfect vestige of the ancient 
pageants now in existence in any city in Europe. The pageant was exhibited 
here about three years ago to more than 200,000 spectators, on the occasion of 
the inauguration of the great statue of Rubens. It consists of a procession in 
which are two cars; in the one is seated an enormous figure of a giant, and in 
another the effigy of a giantess of nearly equal proportions. On an immense 
platform, on wheels drawn by eight horses, is a whale, about four times as 
large as the largest fish in the Polar Seas; and from the head of this animal 
water is squirted forth amidst the crowd by a Cupid who sits astride the nose of 
the monster. ‘here are other cars in the procession; in one of which is the 
model of a ship, with masts, rigging, &c., with boys climbing the shrouds and 
managing the sails. As this long train of cars passed before the eyes of the 
Royal party, our Sovereign Lady the Queen appeared highly amused at the 
novelty and grotesque display of the whole scene.” 

That sight over, the visiters went to see the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, and the extensive basins constructed at the harbour during the 
time of Napoleon. Amid the booming of cannon and manning of 
ships’ yards, one sight must have been striking: the Albert and Vic- 
toria has no yards, but the crew, all dressed in white, were ranged in 
close rank along the whole edge of the bulwarks and over the paddle- 
boxes. The tourists passed to the Place Verte, where stands the statue 
of Rubens. Here a pavilion was prepared for their reception, while an 
ode was sung by the Harmonic Society of the town, about a hundred 
voices, without accompaniment. In the evening there was a dinner at 
the Palace, rather more private than usual; covers only being laid for 
twenty-four. 

The town and the shipping were illuminated, and there was a display 
of fireworks. 

At one o’clock on Wednesday, the Queen of England and Prince 
Albert, attended by their suite, and accompanied by the King and Queen 
of the Belgians, embarked on board the Victoria and Albert; whichim- 
mediately got under weigh, and proceeded, under a roar of cannon, 
down the river, At Liefkenshoet, King Leopold and Queen Louise took 
leave of their guests; and, entering a royal barge, returned up the 
river to Antwerp. ‘The yacht went forward on its voyage; saluted by 
a royal salute at Flushing, where the Dutch authorities and some 
English officials stood ready to pay their respects, on the ground of a 
rumour that the yacht would lie off the town; whichit did not. Salutes 
continued to be fired by batteries, and shipping, as the yacht and its at- 
tendant vessels passed, until it stood fairly out to sea. 











Che Court. 

Tue Queen and Prince Albert returned to England on Thursday. 
Preparations for their reception were made betimes at Woolwich; offi- 
cial personages were assembled, and troops were drawn up at an early 
hour. At half-past ten o’elock, a gun announced the approach of the 
Victoria and Albert; and the sound was instantly echoed by the roar of 
salutes and the National Anthem from the military bands. At a quar- 
ter to eleven o'clock the yacht was moored off the dockyard; and the 
Queen was seen under an awning on deck, in conversation with Prince 
Albert, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Liverpool. An Admiralty barge, 
bearing Admiral Sir William Gage and Admiral Sir George Seymour, 
pushed off; and it was entered by the Queen and Prince, the principal 
persons of their suite, and Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence; Sir William 
Gage steering it to the shore. At the landing-place, her Majesty was 
received by Captain Sir Francis Collier, Superintendeut of the Dock- 
yard, General Sir George Murray, Master-General of the Ordnance, 
Lord Bloomfield, Lord Jersey, Lord Delawarr, and other distinguished 
naval and military officers; with some of whom she chatted as she 
passed to her carriage, leaning on Prince Albert’s arm. A large con- 
course of spectators contributed the due amount of cheers during the 
landing. Besides the carriage which contained the Queen and Prince, 
four other carriages and four conveyed the suite. A party of Light 
Dragoons guarded the cortége to the Great Western Railway Station at 
Paddington ; where the chief officers of the Company were in readiness 
with a special train. From Slough the carriages were escorted by a 
party of Life Guards to Windsor; entering the Castle at one o’clock. 

The Princess Royal and the Princess Alice were conveyed to the 
Castle, from Brighton, on the same afternoon, by the Earl of Hard- 
wicke, Lord-in- Waiting, and Dr. Preetorius. 


The Prince and Princess of Hohenlohe Langenbourg arrived from 
the Continent, at Frogmore Lodge, on Saturday, on a visit to the Dutch- 
ess of Kent; having landed privately at Woolwich on the same days 

The Dutchess of Gloucester drove to town, from Kew, on Tuesday, 
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to be present at the marriage of the Marquis of Ormonde to the daughter 
of General the Honourable Sir Edward Paget, the Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital. The Dutchess was among the guests at a déjeuner given by 
the Geveral. Her Royal Highness returned to Kew in the afternoon. 


The IRetropolis. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Tuesday. Soon after the 
Court assembled, General Espartero, accompanied by the Dutchess de 
Victoria and Donna Elidia, and his Secretary, entered the Guildhall; 
where he was introduced to the Court, by Deputy Peacock and Deputy 
Green, the mover and seconder of the address to his Excellency. He 
was received with loud cheers; and Sir Peter Laurie stated that the 
General had expressed his regret that he could not thank the Court in 
English. The party took their leave amid much cheering. ‘The Court 
preoeeded to the election of a Clerk of the Works, in the room of Mr. 
Montague, deceased. ‘There were two candidates,—Mr. Young, who 
had been for several years principal clerk iu Mr. Montague’s office ; 
and Mr. Bunning. Ona voie, the numbers were-—for Bunning, 106; 
Young, 68; majority, 58. Mr. Bunning was declared to be duly 
elected. Mr. Lott, the Chairman of the Royal Hospitals Committee, 
brought up the report of the Committee, certifying the election of seve- 
ral members of the Court to governorships of the several hospitals under 
a new classification of Governors lately adopted by the Court. Some 
of the hospitals had been without Governors for a quarter of a century. 
Mr. R. L. Jones objected to a passage in the report, stating that the 
Governors had been required to pledge themselves to report to the 
Court the names of the partics to whom they gave presentations, or 
other matters connected with the business of the royal hospitals. After 
a sharp discussion, however, the report was affirmed. 

The nomination of candidates for election to the Court of Aldermen 
for Bread Street Ward, in the room of Alderman Lainson, took place 
at Cordwaivers Hall on Monday. Mr. Hughes Hughes and Mr. Ben- 
jamin Lawrence were proposed. Both candidates stated that they were 
life-governors in various charitable institutions ; and they promised to 
exercise their patronage in favour of the electors and inhabitants of the 
ward. Mr. Lawrence’s friends relied on his being a “ resident” ia the 
ward; whereas the other party said that he only spent a few hours in 
it daily, attending to his private business; and Mr. Hughes made a hit 
by saying that he himself had eaten so much mutton in Cordwainers 
Hiall that he was ashamed to look a sheep in the face. ‘The Lord Mayor 
declared the show of hands to be in favour of Mr. Lawrence; on which 
a poll was demanded for Mr. Hughes. At iis close on Wednesday, the 
numbers were—for Lawrence, 89; Hughes, 82. A serutiny was de- 
manded on the part of Mr. Hughes. 

Alderman Magnay offered himself as a candidate for the Mayoralty, 
in a letter issued on Saturday. Yesterday, Alderman Thomas Wood 
again came forward, in a letter to the electors, 

The usual annual scholastic fete took place on Thursday ia the hall 
of Christ’s Hospital, and the “ orations” were delivered by the senior 
scholars. ‘The attendance of visiters was very numerous. ‘The Lord 
Mayor entered in state, accompanied by the Earl of Grosvenor anda 
gentleman in ‘V'urkish costume. The orations having been delivered, 
the useal collection was made in the gloves of the orators. 

A general meeting of the Proprietors of the Bank of England was 
held on Thursday, to declare a half-yearly dividend. The Governors 
stated that the Directors proposed a dividend ef 35 per cent, minus the 
income-tax, for the half-year ending the 10th October. To make 
up that amount, 7,167/. 17s. 11d. would have to be taken from the “rest :” 
the amount so taken last time was 5,864/. Os. 3¢.: the amount of the 
rest, after paying the dividend, would be 3,170,5701. Mr. Williamson 
urged economy, and complained that the trace of the Bank only re- 
turned a profit of 1 per cent. The Governor said that the fact was 
otherwise: the Bank obtained 3 per cent on its capital of 14,000,000L, 
and $ per cent for the Dead-weight of 585,00/.: as the annuities became 
less, the capital increased. Mr, Blackburn complained that 7d, in the 
pound deducted from dividends uader 150/. was not always recovered by 
the poorer class of Fundholders, Some conversation took place on the 
subject, and My. Blackhura’s assertion was denied; but nothing came 
of the discussion. The dividend was declared. Myr. John Cooke moved 
a resolution calling upon the cuthorities of the Bank to arge Govern- 
ment for a revision on the laws on currency and banking; but the 
motion was not seconded; and the meeting adjoarned. 

A numerous and highly respectable meeting of mercantile gentlemen 
was held on Tuesday, at the Hall of Commerce in ‘Threadneedle Street, 
to discuss the propriety of urging Goverument to accelerate the over- 
Jand mail to India. Mr. John Abel Smith, M.P., was called to the 
chair: and he stated the object of the meeting; remarking that it must 
be borne in mind, that a delay of three or four days would involve the 
delay of a month in the replies to correspondents— 

He was anxious to correct an impression which le understood to be preva- 
lent, that this meeting had been called for the sole purpose of promoting the 
interests and objects of a particular company—the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Company. With regard to that company, all he knew was, that for some 
years they had been intrusted by the Government with the carrying of the mails 
between England and Alexandria; and he believed they had discharged their 
duty with exemplary regularity. But as to the present meeting’s pretending to 
dictate either to the Government or to the East India Company, the mancer, 
or the means, or the partics by which an improved arrangement should be 
effected, he begged, for one, to disclaim any such intention. ‘The responsibility 
of securing the safe transmission of the important and valuable correspondence 
which passes between England and India rested upon the acting members of 
the Government here and there: they were responsible to the publie of India 
and Britain, and that responsibility was too serious and important to be dealt 
with lightly. It was for her Majesty’s Government and the East India Com- 
pany alone to decide upon the mode by which a more rapid communication than 
the present was to be obtained: all the meeting could do was to express an 
honest and deliberate opinion, that if it were possible to shorten the time at 
present consumed in the transit of the mail to aud from India, it would ve a 
great and advantageous improvement. 

Observing that no gentleman had been pressed into the service of for- 
mally proposing aud seconding the resolutions, he moved them at once 
from the chair, The first was— 

“ That the present arrangements for the transmission of the mails vid Egypt 
and the Red Sea, to and from India, China, Ceylon, Singapore, and Austral.a, 














are defective in two essential points,—namely, the non-arr:val of the mails from 
India usually until after the outward mails have been despatched, and the non- 
arrival of the outward mails at Calcutta, and other places in India of similar 
distance, until after the departure thence of the homeward mails for Europe ; 
that much inconvenience to the public interests results from the consequent 
delay in the interchange of correspondence ; and that any measure which pro- 
poses to remedy these defects is deserving of the prompt attention and en- 
couragement of the Government and the public.” 

That resolution having been adopted unanimously, the Chairman 
proposed the second— 

“ That it appears to this meeting, that if, by the employment of steam-vesselg 
of superior power and speed to those at present used to transmit the mails be- 
tween Suez and Bombay, such an acceleration can be obtained as to remedy 
the inconvenience pointed out in the preceding resolution, and give the oppor- 
tunity ef replying to letters from India by the outgoing mails of the same 
moath, not ouly to London but the manufacturing towns and districts of the 
kingdom, an advantage of great importance would be gained for this country ag 
well as for our Indian Empire and our Australian Colonies. 

Mr. Elliot rose to move an amendment— 

He did not wish to see the general interests of India sacrificed to the par- 
ticular interests of Bombay. It was of the greatest importance that the 
merchants of Madras and Calcutta should receive their letters in time to answer 
them by the next overland mail; but how could that be done under the present 
arrangement? Had it been proposed that a contract should be made for the 
procedure of the mails to Aden, and thence by branch steamers to Bombay, 
Madras, aud Calcutta, he should have made no objection; bat if the object 
were to carry the mails direct to Bombay, he believed that such a plan would 
increase, and not diminish, the evils at present complained of. It was the 
practice now, when the mail arrived at Bombay, to transmit the letters, not all 
at once but in portions, to Madras and Calcutta, so that one person received 
his letters on one day and another on another; and this delivery of despatches 
often extended over four or five days. It was scarcely possible for human in- 
genuity to devise a system more obnoxious and fraught with mischief to mer- 
cantile men. The effect was, that the Bombay trader could go into the market 
at Bengal and operate there before the merchants of Calcutta and Madras re- 
ceived any intelligence at all of the state of commercial affairs. It did not 
appear to him that there was any intention to alter this state of things; for the 
merely shortening of the time of communication with Bombay would still 
leave that greater nuisance entirely unredressed. 

He therefore moved as an amendment— 

“That no contract for the conveyance of the overland mails to India can 
with justice be entered into except upon such terms as are calculated t» pro- 
cure an equal participation in the benefits of steam intercourse for Bombay, 
Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, and at the same time securing to those places 
the earliest receipt of their respective mails: this meeting is therefore of opi- 
nion, that her Majesty’s Government and the Kast India Company ought to 
contract for the conveyance of the mail to India from Southampton, via Suez, 
to Calcutta, calling at Aden, Galle, and Madras; and that Bombay be the 
branch line from Aden.” 

The Chairman objected, that the amendment infrin zed upon the prin- 
ciple of aliogether leaving to Government the mode of accelerating the 
mails. The question having been put, the original resolution was car- 
ried by a large majority. A third, for memorializing the various 
branches of the executive Government aud the East India Company to 
use their influence for speedily carrying into effect the desired improve- 
ment, was unanimously agreed to. A committee was appointed to fur- 
ther the object of the meeting, and to report progress at a future meet- 
ing, to be held on or before the Ist December next. 

An association has been formed in London to promote the shortening 
of business hours, in order to relieve the numerous class of shopmen 
from the confinement which is now so injurious to their physical 
and mental health. ‘The “ Association for bringing about an Abridg- 
ment of the Hours of Business” purposes “ publishing and distributing 
short tracts addressed to various classes, convening public meetings, 
&e.; and, in short, using all the means which prudence may suggest, 
and the support of subscribers maintain, to bring home to the trading 
community and to the public at large the conviction of the many evils 
and the utter inutility of late hours of business; and so to prepare the 
way for their general dimiaution.” We see several clergymen among 
the list of Vice-Presidents. Messrs. Nisbet and Co. 21 Berner's Street, 
Mr, William Aylott, 128 Chancery Lane, and Messrs. Ives and Swan, 
14 Paternoster Row, are mentioned as receiving subscriptions: the 
Honorary Secretaries are Mr. Alexander J. Dove, and Mr. Arthur J. 
King. 

A mecting of broad silk hand-loom weavers of Spitalfields was held 
at the Crown and Auchor, Waterloo Town, on Saturday, to receive 
a communication respecting an interview which a deputation bad 
with Mr. M'Gregor of the Board of Trade. Having made a statement 
of the great distress under which the weavers laboured, and which they 
partly attributed to illicit importations, the deputation were assured 
that their case would be investigated by the Goverument before the 
meeting of Parliament, and that whatever measure of relief the Go- 
vernment considered advisable would be introduced early in the next 
session, 








In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Tuesday, Mr. Taylor, of the firm of 
Messrs. Black, Gore, and Taylor, merchants in the drapery trade, Sam- 
brook Court, in the City, was examined ; the other partuers being ordered 
out of court. The proceedings created much interest and amasement. 
The capital of the partners does not appear to have been extensive: we 
find Mr. Taylor promising to bring 1,0001. into the business, and Mr. 
Gore 400/, to induce Mr. Black not to withdraw from it, although 
at that time he owed 10,0001! Mr. James, the counsel for the 
assignees, asked Mr. Taylor, ‘‘ Were you insolvent when you and 
Gore began?” “Yes,” replied the bankrupt; “ we were; we owed 
10,0001.” “* What had you got to pay it with?” “ Little or nothing. 
“ Perhaps you would drop the ‘little,’ and say ‘nothing.’” ‘ Yes, no- 
thing.” Some letters which had been seized were read; but for want 
of more ample vivd voce explanation, they are not very intelligible. It is 
to be gathered from them, that Mr, Black and Mr. Gore went about the 
couutry, inlucing manufacturers and wholesale dealers to sell goods to 
the firm, on the strength of their eredit, and of invoices of goods sold 
by the principal dealers in London and elsewhere, whom the partners 
had persuaded to sell and now used as decoys. ‘The firm kept no regu- 
iar accounts; but some of the goods did not disappear at all ia the usual 
course of business— 

Mr. James inquircd, “ In your letter of the 24th February, what do you 
mean by your reference to Solomons? ”— ‘That was for forced sales. We had 
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a 
recourse to Solomons rather extensively, and took our goods to him as we 
purchased them. Our books will show such entries.” 

“JZ do not mean your books since your bankruptcy.”—“ Then there are 
none in our old books, My. Roberts made up our books from vouchers since 
our bankruptcy. We gave him all the vouchers we had. Our books will show 
the cash we received from Solomons, but not the quantity of goods sold. The 


araount, however, was 5,000/. in about three months, from March, when we | 


began, until the end of May, when we stopped. We also took goods to Nathan, 
a Jew, for about 800.” 

“To any other of the ‘ chosen people’? ”—“ Yes; to Negroponte, of Fins- 
bury Circus, for 4004. ; and all within these three months.” 

“Have you any entry of those transactions made at the time ? "— None. 
The deductions generally were about 12 per cent. We bought goods of 
Williams, as appears by our books acd invoices, for 1232; and they went to 
Nathan on the very same day. ‘The book now produced to me was regularly 
kept by Mr. Garling, our clerk ; and he is to be found. We bought goods of 
Jamesons and Co. for 225/. 13s. on the 31st March, and it would appear that 
they went to Solomons on the same day for 165/. I believe they were the 
same goods; but I should be better able to tell by the invoices. We also 
hought of Leaf’s house, Old Jewry, goods to the amount of 2451; which were 
« pawned,’ though in the balance-sheet stated as sales, for 176/. Ihave given 
you the names of the whole of the parties from whom we bought goods.” 

Another passage in the examination exhibits a different class of 
dealings-— ¢ 

“ Pray, who is the Mr. Duncan Bruce, whose name I sce in your ‘ made up’ 
accounts ? ”—“ He is from Canada.” 

“* What is he, 2nd where is he to be found? ”—“ He was a merchant, and 
we drew upon him; but I cannot say that they were accommodation-bills.” 

“ And though you drew upon him, you do not seem to know where he is to 
be found. Now hearken to this— 

“* Half Moon, Borough, Taesday Moruing, 10th May 1842. 

“* Dear Taylor—I was chased yesterday, aud have taken shelter on this side of the 
water. I suppose some of the beaks were at your place alter me yesterday. It is un 
pleasant to be in ‘ hidance,’ but I must try and bring the chap to terms. 

** Dear Taylor, y. urs most truly, Duxcan Bruce. 

“ Was this the person whom you got to accept bills for you? ”—* Yes, he 
is the same person.” 

Other projects mixed with the country purchases: in a note to Mr. 
Gore, Mr. Black says—** Walford seems a good fellow, and if we could 
get Taylor spliced to his daughter all would be right with us. ‘Tell 
Taylor to do his part here.” He adds—* Tell ‘Taylor to be sure and 
stick to Walford’s daughter.” Mr. Walford, however, afterwards 
“ stopped.” In a subsequent letter, Mr. Black writes— 

** Wednesday Night, Eight o’ Clock, p.m. 28th April 1843. 
«7, Northeru Terrace, Upper Broughton, 

‘My dear Taylor— Well, I have got home, and sit down to write to you. I 
did not write before, as I wanted to get a fair notion of what can be done. 
Time will make all well, really all well; and a painful feeling sometimes rises 
when things are so well, name and every thing. It would be a great pity to 
spoil it. ‘Things have far improved since January last. Poor old Grant was 
really kind: he wished me to dine; but my head was so full, I thought it 
better not. Thompson is fair. Jones I think will extend. Gisborne and 
Wilson will work, and well—but are spoiled from their knowledge of the history 
of the ‘delaines’ (muslins.) In these they will not work for a month; then 
they say they will. ‘The fustian-men are fair; even old Brierly offers seven 
weeks—there’s for you ! and Knowles will sell gray cloth. ‘Time and work will 
do. My health is fair. I wrote to Weir, if possible to negotiate now with 
Walford’s bill, and put aside the judgment. See to this. 2s . * 

“ I am endeavouring this time to take a copy from the Manchester men, and 
goahead, rough and cool as a donkey. My lodgings please, and I rest here. 
i cut off from E., &c. 

“ Yours truly, D. B.” 

Mr. Taylor stated, that in four months, goods to the amount of 40,0001. 
passed through their hands. The further hearing of the case was post- 
poned to the 2d November next. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Monday, William Tune, the master of the 
City of Boulogne steamer, was reéxamined on a charge of abstracting 
money intrusted to his charge. An agent of the New Commercial 
Steam-packet Company stated that one bag was found on board the 
steamer, containing 400/.: the loss amounted to 1,400/, William Child, 
a City officer, said that the bag containing money was found on a shelf 
in a berth next Mr. ‘Tune’s cabin: Child had before examined the 
same place, and the bag was not then there. Mr. Clarkson, the coun- 
sel for the Company who prosecuted, said that after the steamer got 
out of Boulogne Roads, a yacht was towed astern; and it had been 
found that there were smuggled goods on board the steamer, Mr. 
Bush, who appeared for Mr. Tune, objected to entering into irrelevant 
matters ; and, contending that no evidence had been produced that any 
money at all had been intrusted to Mr. Tune’s care, he calied upon the 
Lord Mayor to stop the case. The investigation, however, was post- 
poned for a fortuight; bail for Mr. Tune’s reappearance being tendered 
and accepted. 

At Bow Street Police-office, on Saturday, Barnard Gregory, editor of 
the Satirist newspaper, appeared in answer to a summons to show cause 
why he detained some foreign coins and other articles, of value under 
151, the property of Thomasine Sarah Anna Burgess. ‘The object was 
in point of fact to recover possession of some letters. According to a 
statement made by Mr. Gregory, Miss Burgess introduced herself to 
him as having lived under the protection of Mr. T. W. Beaumont; but 
she said that she had been ill-used by him. She gave to Mr. Gregory 
copies of six hundred letters that she had received from Mr. Beau- 
mont; but he found them to be so “indecent and detestable” that he 
could do nothing with them, and he told her so. He returned all the letters 
but four He next discovered she had used Beaumont’s name in commit- 
ting a forgery for 16,0001, which was compromised ; and it was in con- 
sequence of a letter he received from her on the subject that he wrote 
to desire she would keep out of the way. Mr. Gregory declared that 
the proceedings were part of a system adopted by Mr. Vallance to crush 
him. The further consideration of the case was postponed for a fortnight. 

At Queen Square Police-office, on ‘Tuesday, Thomas Jenkins was 
committed for trial as an accomplice in the robbery at the house of the 
late Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci. 

At Hammersmith Police-office, on Monday, a tall, well-dressed per- 
son, wearing mustachios, who called himself the Honourable Thomas 
Talbot, a cousin of the Earl of Shrewsbury, was charged with stealing 
some articice of jewellery and other things from the house of Mr. 
Passau, in Gloucesier Grove West, Old Brompton; on Wednesday, 
Elizabeth Talbot, the prisouse's putative wife, was charged with being 
accessory ; and the two were €Xasined again on Thursday. It was 











then proved that the male prisoner’s name was Etty, and that the 
woman was not married to him; but she declined to give her real 
name. They had lived in lodgings at Mr. Passau’s for about three 
mouths ; and after their departure several things were missed. One of 
those, an inkstand, the woman said, had been given to her by Mr. 
Passiu’s daughter; but that was denied. Etty was remanded till 
Thursday next; the other prisoner was committed for trial. Before she 
was removed, it was stated that her real husband, from whose residence 
in Kent she eloped nine months ago, was in court. On leaving the bar, 
seeing him near her, she put out her hand to him; which he at first took 
no notice of; but eventually be took it and shook it, and the prisoner, 
bursting into a passionate flood of tears, was with difficulty led out of 
the court. Etty is said to be in no way related to the Shrewsbury 
family. 

Sunday night was disastrously prolific in fires; for there were seven, 
all at the East end of London, though they were far from being equally 
destructive. ‘The rope-manufactory of Mr. Burchfield, at Poplar, was 
destroyed: the loss is considerable, but it would fall principally on 
the Guardian Fire-office. ‘lhe house of Mr. Wood, a toyman, opposite 
Whitechapel Church, was burnt down. It was from the first seen that 
it would be a hopeless attempt to save the house, and the exertions of 
the firemen were bent to preserve those next it; and successfully, 
though they were much damaged. 

Another ingenious system of defrauding the Customs has been re- 
cently discovered. We abridge the account which appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle— 

Two lightermen, Reekie and Bird, were in the habit of going in a barge 
from London to Gravesend, where they took chalk on board; but instead of 
returning straight to London, they proceeded down the river and beyond the 
Nore, to the Swin: there they met a sloop from Flanders—in the recently 
detected case it was the Nieuport—laden with compressed tobacco; which the 
lighterman took on board their barge, and then they sailed up the river to 
London. They deposited the tobacco thus smuggled under the name of “ salt,” 
in a loft over a baker’s shop, in Eastfield Street, Limchouse, hired for the 
purpose by Reekie; and there it remained until it could be conveyed to the 
various dealers hy whom Reckie and Bird were in fact employed. Recently 
there was a dispute between the two men and their employers: Reekie refused 
to give up the tobacco until he should be paid 70/.; and after many fruitless 
attempts to obtain possession of it, the owners gave information to Mr. James 
Fogg, an Inspector of Thames Police. The tobacco in question had been 
purchased in Flanders for 8d. a pound. Mr. Fogg, by a bribe of 61, procured 
the guidance of Pettit, a lighterman who used to assist Reekie; and he led 
the way to the loft. Here the Inspector becomes implicated: it is said that 
he made the seizure in the middle of the day, but that he did not remove the 
goods until ten at night ; more than a ton being carried away in the interval 
by carts belonging to Estall and Smith ; leaving about two tons to be seized. 
Neekie was arrested, but released at the instance of Fogg; who explained to 
the officer making the arrest, that the lighterman could only be proceeded 
against by information, as he was not found in actual possession of the tobacco, 
nor assisting in the unshipping of it and conveying it ashore. Fogg made a 
report of the scizure to the Customhouse authorities in the usual manner, and 
also furnished the Board with such information as induced the Commissioners 
to direct that writs should be issued for the arrest of Reekie and Bird for de- 
frauding the revenue of duties to the amount of 30,0007. The two lightermen 
now went to the solicitor of the Customs and volunteered to make a full dis- 
closure; which they did; implicating Fogg, Pettit, Skinner, a lighterman, 
William Estal], a brothel-keeper, of Baker Street, Commercial Road East, 
George Smith and Frederick Smith, smugglers, who formerly lived in the same 
house, John Conway, a farmer in Essex, Scrivener and Mace, tradesmen in 
Bermondsey, Sims, a publican, and three others, in all thirteen persons. 
Exchequer writs were served upon nine of them, and bail taken; six others are 
in Whitecross Street Prison. ‘Ihe sloop and barge have also been seized. The 
most extraordinary part of this very complicated transaction is the countenanca 
given by the Board of Customs to Reekie and Bird; who, on their own 
showing, have been for some time engaged in extensive smuggling trans- 
actions. Both have received appointments. Before they became smug- 
glers, they were generally employed as informers and witnesses in the 
proceedings against persons for employing non-freemen on the river. Mr. 
Fogg strenuously denies the charges against him. He has been for twenty- 
seven years in the Thames Police, and for thirteen years he has held a 
Customhouse-warrant. He has been one of the mst useful and active 
oilicers of the River Police, and has brought to justice | ore smugglers, felons, 
and receivers of stolen goods, than any other man no. .ttached to the Police 
force. William Muthams, ayed seventeen, (the son +: the baker where the 
tobacco was deposited,) who has given some informs i.u to the solicitor of 
Customs, has been rewarded with an appointment in o..e of the revenue-cut- 
ters, in which he is now doing duty. One of the principal purchasers of the 
contraband tobacco on former occasions was a tobacconist and cigar-dealer in 
the Whitechapel Road ; against whom an Exchequer writ has been issued, and 
who has found it convenient to be out of the way. The tobacco was generally 
conveyed to his house by a man in the garb of a baker, in a bread-basket. 





The Provinces. 

Birmingham has been rejoicing in its musical festival this week : and 
the occasion has attracted great numbers to the town, although the pro- 
gramme boasted less of peculiarity than used to be considered essential ; 
for the object seems this time to have been, by saving expense, to 
realize the larger residue for local charity. ‘The so-called sacred class 
of performances commenced on Tuesday morning, in the Town-hall; 
and they were continued for the next two days; mere secular music, 
to exhibit the singers in their lighter element, being given at the theatre 
in evening concerts, consisting of mutilated operas, &c. In spite of 
the desire for parsiniony, it was deemed a wise economy not to omit some 
of the Metropolitan attractions among vocal musicians; and accordingly, 
Miss Clara Novello, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Miss Rainforth, and Miss Hawes 
were there; with Mario, Fornasari, and Phillips. One of the prineipal 
pieces performed was Rossini’s Stabat Mater—already hacknied in 
London; and the Morning Chronicle's “own correspondent,” willing 
to give ita “lift,” lays great stress on the superior style in which the 
choruses were got up. Another “ novelty” was that of Dr. Crotch’s 
rarely-played oratorio of Palestine; which appears to have been a 
failure—an unimpressive cento. As usual, the most crowded audience 
assembled to the Messtuh, on Thursday. This festival has enabled the 
people of the great Midland town to hear some of the newer singers ; and 
as to the matter of charitable profit, we understand it has been eminently 
successful, 


A large meeting of farmers and others was held at Mynedd Mawr, a 
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romantic mountain half-way between Carmarthen and Swansea, near a 
small lake called the Lake of Owen with the Red Hand. Though it rained 
hard, about 2,000 persons collected round the waggon which served for a 
hustings. The chairman was Mr. Hugh Williams—the only speaker in 
English. A petition adopted touched upon the usual grievances, includ- 
ing “the indiscriminate selection of irresponsible Magistrates”; sug- 
gested that the local rates and tithe-composition should be imposed 
directly on the land, and that “elective assessors” should be appointed 
to determine fair rents to be paid after discharging those burdens; and 
prayed for the summoning of a new Parliament— 

“The Welsh speeches,” says the correspondent of the Times, “were delivered 
with great fluency, were sometimes violent, and appeared to abound in witti- 
cisms, which made the crowd laugh. There were many ejaculations made, 
and short sentences uttered, as the meeting proceeded, which I got one or two 
farmers near, who understood English, to tell me the meaning of. They were 
of a most inveterate description. I was anxious to get these if I could, as 
showing the tone of the meeting. ‘The expressions translated to me breathed a 
bitter spirt of defiance, of hatred, and of vengeance against individuals ob- 
noxious to them.” 

The Welshman gives a report of the speeches, some of them from the 
subsequent repetition of the speakers; but the 7imes reporter says that 
the representation is faint. Most of the speakers deprecated night 
meetings, and complained bitterly of the separation of man and wife 
under the Poor-law. Mr. William Thomas, of Rhosfawr, dwelt on the 
poverty of the farmers— 

So poor was the farmer that he could scarcely taste the butter made by him- 
self, but was obliged to scll it for the purpose of procuring cheese, clothes, and 
money to pay the rent, tithes, or taxes. Farmers suffered three famines in 
the course of the year: one was a bread famine, which took place just before 
the harvest, when the old corn had been exhausted and the new had not come 
in; the other was a cheese famine; and the third was at the time the 
farmer could not procure clothes. He knew, in his parish, farmers paying 40J. 
or 50/. in rent and a heavy tithe, who had no change of clothing for their children 
to go to the Sabbath-school. Ie understood the petition prayed for a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. Whenever that took place, the farmers must work for 
themselves, must maintain their principles and stand by them. They must 
not forsake them for the purpose of pleasing their landlords. They must 
narrowly watch the Tories, ay, and look with caution on the Whigs, who had 
acted hypocritically towards the people. If they had always voted in support 
of their own principles, Mr. Goring Thomas would not be taking all the 
farmers’ cream and leaving their children to live on whey. He had no talent 
to speak, neither did he profess much understanding, but he had experience to 
teach him.. He was willing to be reduced to poverty by Providence, but not 
through the iniquity of man. 

In the course of the proceedings, a letter was read from Mr. William 
Chambers junior, who had presided at the Mynedd Selen meeting, but 
had subsequently been the object of repeated attacks and of false re- 
ports. He explained the truth as to many reports. For example, a 
report that he had shot a man, originated in his assisting a wounded 
man: he had never sanctioned the firing of a shot. He concluded his 
letter thus— 

“J have gone thus far into explanation, as it is a duty I owe to myself, not 
to the cowardly miscreants who fired my houses, my corn, my hay, and’ shot 
an unoffending animal. Is depriving the poor of employment, and depriving 
cattle of food, the way to redress grievances, and to better the condition of the 
poor or of the farmer? If there is auy doubt upon this, ask my poor furm- 
men and women at Fynywaun, Mansau, and Gellygalog, how their situation is 
improved. I have very little more in my own hands for them to finish; so that is 
not likely to influence me in writing this. Ihave my life (devoted for these 
twelve years to the expenditure of my father’s ample fortune in this county) 
threatened; but the coward who did this had better mind that the sacrifice of 
his own is »ot the reward of his temerity when he thinks proper to attempt 
mine. I will not advert to the horrid crime perpetrated at Hendy gate, as L 
profess to write for my own satisfaction alone; but L cannot refrain from saying, 
that I trust the Almighty God will let the death-shrick of that poor old woman 
haunt the soul of the guilty sinner to his dying hour.” 

The correspondent of the Times mentions a frcshly-noted grievance— 
“ Another great evil has been the system of making enclosures of the 
hills and mountains by the more wealthy, to the almost certain ruin of 
the poorer farmers, who used to graze their sheep upon them, and who 
were thus greatly aided in meeting their rents, &c.” 

The Times gives more statistics of the toll grievance, which prove 
that all the local bodies are not able to take the work of providing 
adequate remedies into their own hands— 

“ The Kidwelly trast extends over seventy-four miles of road, and there 
were on those roads thirty (!) turnpikes and bars, or, according to my calcula- 
tion, a bar or gate for every two miles and a half of road throughout the trust. 
That this was thought a grievance by the people, is evidenced by the fact that 
only three of them have not been destroyed, and are standing. That the 
trustees themselves thought this number of gates and bars oppressive and 
wrong, is shown by the fact that they have agreed to abolish sixteen (!) of them.” 

On Monday night the 11th, about four hundred persons visited the Fish- 
guard toll-house, near Haverfordwest, and completely destroyed it. They 
then proceeded to Parkymorfa toll-house, and instantly demolished it, 
After firing guns and frightening a great number of the inhabitants, 
they levelled a piece of wall belonging to the Road Surveyor, and dis- 
persed about three o'clock in the morning. About 2,000 persons were 
assembled in the town, looking on whilst this was going forward; but 
no one interfered. 

The Welshman relates the destruction of Llechryd Weir, near Car- 
digan, on the night of the 13th, by Rebecca and her Daughters— 

“She had long threatened to do so; and on the night in question she put 
her threats in execution. It appears that threatening letters had been sent to 
some gentlemen in the neighbourhood of Cardigan, that a small weir near Vel- 
ingigfran would be pulled down that night ; consequently the alarm was given, 
and the Marines marched from Cardigan down to watch the said weir; but 
Rebecca and her Daughters went to work in another quarter, and succeeded 
in their enterprise. We understand that a rear-guard of the Marines, on their 
return from Velingigfrag, fell in with the Rebeceaites; two of them were in 
advance, and the third a little behind. Becca asked him if he had a musket ? 
* Yes,’ replied the Marine. ‘Is it loaded?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Is it capped?’ * Yes.’ 
* Take off the cap, then, and come with us.’ He was then taken to a public- 
house in the neighbourhood, and treated with several glasses of ale, and then 
discharged. He arrived in Cardigan two hours after his comrades.” 

On Thursday morning the 14th, Rebece.’s people again pulled down 
the Pontardulais gate, at the same place where they were wounded by 
the Police in the collision of the previous week, and threw it into the 
river. On the same day, a bar was erected ; but they would go through 


the gate twenty-eight and upwards at a time, and refused to pay tolls; | Ardhear Harbour, Mr, D’Arev. «fe 1 








and they so intimidated the toll-collectors that they were afraid to re- 
main at the gate. Mr. Bullen, the lessee of the tolls, also received a 
threatening letter. 

According to the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, a new 
chief who has been appointed to the Police of Carmarthen, has ex- 
asperated the townspeople by his absurd and ostentatious rigour. He 
gave orders that the constables were to compel everybody to “keep 
moving.” Ou Saturday night, a young woman jeeringly told a con- 
stable to “keep moving ”; when the coward struck her ; the girl’s friends 
came to her aid; and ultimately there was a riot, which dragoons were 
called out to subdue. 

The correspondent of the Times says that, so far from striking terror 
into Rebecea’s followers, the wounding some of their number in the 
attack on Pontardulais gate has only exasperated their spirit of re- 
venge; and he remarks that incendiary attacks on the property of 
private persons are now often substituted for attacks on toll-gates. The 
daughter ofa Baptist minister who lived near Pontardulais gate told the 
reporter that she watched the proceedings: the Police, on coming up, 
suddenly fired on the rioters, before they had fired a shot. That, 
whether the fact or not, is what the people generally believe. 

A strong body of the A division of Police has arrived in the disturbed 
districts, from London. 





An Anti-Corn-law lecture at Cuckfield, delivered by Mr. Buckinas- 
ter, a young lecturer, was recently interrupted in a ludicrous manner by 
a hotheaded opponent of the League. The varrator is a correspondent 
of the Morning Chronicle— 

“ Dr. Byass, a gentleman of Conservative politics, resident in the neighbour- 
hood, who, flinging up the window of the inn at which he bad had a dining 
party, opened fire on the lecturer in the following terms—* Halloo! there, 
You ought to be dragged through a horse-pond. (Laughter, surprise, and 
shouts of derision from the meeting; Mr. Buckmaster looking perfectly as- 
tonished.) You have come here to prey upon the vitals of these poor men, 
and ouglit to be well ducked. (Laughter and cheers; amidst which Mr, 
Buckmaster was seen to shrug his shoulders.) Were the meeting of my mind, 
they would forthwith deal with you.” 

“Mr. Buckmaster, amid cries from the Doctor's friends of ‘ Hear, hear! ’ 
began to fear manipulation, more especially as the Doctor, ‘ suiting the action 
to the word,’ flung three handsful of wheat at him, amid !oud cries of ‘ Order, 
order!’ ‘Shame, shame!’ laughter, and great confusion. 

The Doctor—“ You are paid by Cobden to come down here. ( Cheers.) 
You are a bully of the League! (Laughter.) You are nothing but a 
snob. (Great laughter.) You are a liar. (** Order, order !”) I say so. Men 
are best off when bread is dear. (Shouts of laughter, and cries of “ Oh, oh!”) 
You come here to set men against their masters. (Cries of “ No, no mee 
“ Order, order!” and “ Go on, Buckmaster!’ “ Goon, go on!” © Bravo!” 
cheers, and much uproar.) 

“ Mr. Buckmaster accordingly resumed ; observing, that he hoped the Doctor 
knew more of physic than he seemed to know of the Corn-laws ; when he was 
again interrupted by the indignant Doctor, who offered half-a-crown to any 
one who would ‘ throw a pail of water over the Anti-Corn-law lecturer.’ A 
voice (amidst much laughter) cried out, ‘ Hold, enough ! two can play at that 
game;’ ahint which had the effect of throwing @ damper on the experiment.” 

Mr. Buckmaster’s interposition saved a constable, who would actively 
have seconded the Doctor’s proposals, from some rough handling by the 
people. 


The Manx Liberal tells how a lad succeeded in breaking Castle 
Rushen prison, and freeing himself with five others, on the morning of 
the 12th instant. This lad, Hughes, was confined with an idiot ina 
room over the kitchen. He tore up the flooring of his cell, and dropped 
into the room below. By means of a long table from the kitchen, he 
reached a small square hole communicating with a cock-loft under the 
roof; and thence he forced his way on to the leads. He had procured 
a quantity of bed-linen, with which he dropped into the fosse, a height 
of sixty feet. Here he found a door, padlocked; it led to the great 
staircase into which opened all the prisoner’s cells, which were fastened 
on the outside. He wrenched off the padlock, and successively opened 
the doors of the cells of five other prisoners. The party of prisoners 
got a quantity of tables, benches, and other prison-furniture, which they 
piled on the roof of an out-house; by that means they reached the high 
outer wall, along which they ran until they came to an ivy-covered 
bastion, abutting on the quay; and some fishing-nets that happened to 
be drying on the bastion aided their desceat. They seized a pleasure- 
boat, loaded it with fish that lay d: ¢ at cottage-doors, and launched 
it. But they found a larger pleasure-boat at anchor, to which they 
transferred their provisions and themselves; and they were last seen 
from the Calf of Man, “ spanking away past the Chickens, with a brisk 
breeze and a flowing sheet, in the direction of Ireland.” 


IRELAND. 


A correspondent of the Dublin Pilot says, that, as an amende honor- 















| able to the Irish bar, Mr. Frederick Shaw, the Recorder of Dublin, is to 


be made Lord Chancellor of Ireland! 

Mr. Pennefather, the eldest son of Baron Pennefather, has received 
the appointment of First Clerk at the Castle, as successor of Mr. Tighe 
Hamilton; who has been appointed Second Remembrancer of the Ex- 
The iacome of both offices is‘the same; but the Orange party 


chequer. 
jiut in excluding Mr. Hamilton from the 


are said to have gained a p 
Castle 

Father Mathew arrived at Kingstown, from Liverpool, on Saturday 
morning. He was saluted with an address from the Kingstown Total 
Abstinence Society ; and speedily resumed his labours in Ireland. 

The Dublin Mercantile Advertiser of Friday contradicts a recent 
charge against the Earl of Cardigan— 








“We regret that our journal should have been the medium of putting into 
rrespondent, 


circulation the article which appeared on the 8th instant, from a cor 
adverting to the Earl of Cardigan having placed under arrest one of the officers 
ot his regiment. We have ascertained that there was not the slightest 
foundation for what we at the time supposed to be the facts connected with 
the arrest, and on the assumption of which our observations were founded. 


Mr. O'Connell held one of his great Repeal meetings on weer at 
Clifden, in the wilds of Connemara, on the extreme West — se 
land. Clifden is a new town, about four »iles Up the navigable inlet o 

andlord of most of the houses in 
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the town, had issued an address “ to the tenantry of the Clifden estate,” 
exhorting them to “ stand firm, and not be entangled or seduced to join 
in this rebellious movement” ; but his exhortation appears to have been 
unheeded. About three o’clock, Mr. O’Connell entered the town, much 
in the usual style; and he proceeded at once to a platform erected in 
the midst of a natural amphitheatre of hills. Mr. M. J. Ffrench took 
the chair; and there were on the platform the titular Archbishop of 
Tuam, Mr. Dillon Browne, M.P., Mr. Fitzmorris, M.P., and some other 
leading Repealers. Mr. French remarked, that considering how thinly 
the population was scattered over the district, it was matter of astonish- 
ment how great an assemblage had collected. Several of the people 
came on mountain-ponies, the wife riding on the crupper of each; and 
Mr. Dillon Browne “ wished Peel and Wellington had seen their high- 
land cavalry, and then he would ask them whether they thought the 
heavy dragoons of England could pursue it over yonder mountains,” 
He violently attacked Mr. D’Arey— 

He wished Mr. D’Arcy were there. The contemptible wretch would not 
then say that he could prevent his tenantry from attending the demonstration. 
They were there toa man. (Loud cheers. A woman’s voice, * Not one /) 
of them!”) Mr.D’Arcy might use the privileges of a landlord—he might set 
his land—if the Lord Chancellor would let him—( Laughter )—to whomsoey 
he pleased, but there ended his power as a landlord. He had no right to cen- 
trol the consciences of the people. The people might soon, however, set him 
at defiance: they would have equity of tenure—( Cries of ** Soon be it then !”)— 
for that principle must be established, or the peace of the country could not be 
possibly preserved any longer. But Repeal would estublish that principle. 
( Cheers.) 

Mr. O'Connell began his speech thus— 

“I have here presented to my view a bold and transcendant scene, such as I 
never before, in all my multiplied experience, witnessed. When I came here 
today, for the first time in my life—(Cheers)—I had no doubt at all that the 
women of Connemara were as handsome and as modest-looking as any in the 
world, (Applause.) That opinion has been abundantly confirmed by the 
beauteous scene I have beheld today. But I came here to make an experiment 
on the men. (Cheers, and a cry of * You have them!”) IL have them, and 
now I will make my experiment on them. I want to know whether you are 
not as brave and as Irish as the rest of the nation? (“ We are!” and cheers.) 
TI want to know whether you are not as honest, as true, as faithful, as the rest 
of your countrymen? (“ No doubt of it.”) I want to know whether you 
don’t hate Saxon tyranny as much as the natives of other parts of Ireland ? 
(“ We do!” and much cheering.) I want to know whether you do not feel the 
evils of misgovernment as much as any other part of Ireland? (‘* More so.”’) 
Ay, more; because Nature and Nature’s God has bestowed blessings on this 
district which are unknown to other parts of Ireland. The beautiful and se- 
cure harbours of Connemara are capable of offering refuge to the commerce of 
the world. And where is that commerce? Your mountain-streams are able 
to put in motion manufactures for the supply of the world. And where are 
your manufactures? Oh! you have no manufactures—you have no commerce. 
Why ? Because Ireland is governed by Saxons and not by Irishmen. Will 
you join me to give Ireland to the Irish?” 
“ We willl”) 

He declared his experiment to have satisfied him. He promised, 
varying the promise according to local associations, no imaginary bene- 
fits from Repeal— 

“TI would make your streams turn the wheels of busy manufactories, and your 
noble harbours the refuge for the shipping of the Western world. Yours are 
the nearest ports to America, and they are better situated for commerce than 
those of any other district ; but you have no commerce, because you have no 
genial Government.” 

He delivered the usual caveat— 

“T caution you, that any man who may commit a crime will strengthen the 
enemy. Force and violence are not to be used. If the time for using them 
should come, there is one here will tell you that the time has come. (Cheers, 
and “ We will follow you”! Yes; because you know I never will tell you 
until your enemies attack you; and if they do, I will tell you, and wo to those 
who dare attack you.” ( Cheers.) 

He asked if he could mean wrong, when he had the Archbishop 
and all the Roman Catholic clergymen with him? The meeting 
rated with three cheers for the Queen, O'Connell, and Repeal. 

At the subsequent dinner, which as usual was tacked to the public 
meeting, Mr. O'Connell said— 

Ireland ought, should, and shail be free. If he were asked why he did not 
rush to the contest at once, he answered, that he abhorred such an idea— 
though the master of thirty legions had not more power than he had for the 
last six months—and that power he would use, but not abuse, in its mild, legal, 
and moral application. He had cowed England; he stood in a high position, 
and he defied the British Ministry to take it away. (Cheers.) He stood on 
*vantage-ground now. He had now none of the fighting age—ay, why should 
he not say it?—none of the fighting age, as they called it: he would not use 
it but he said “ Villains, attack us if you dare.” (Zhe whole assembly stood 
up and shouted, and waved plates, hats, bottles, and wine-glasses, tumultously for 
a few moments.) 
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The weekly meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, was 
enlivened by an unusual scene. Mr. Connor of Inch, who has obtained 
some note for his determined assertion of extreme opinions, gave notice 
that at the next meeting he should move the following resolution— 

“That until our national rights of self-legislation, in the possession of our 
own Parliament, and of a valuation and perpetuity of his farm to the tenant, 
we Repealers shall pay no rent, county-cess, rent-charge, tithe, poor-rate, or 
any other charge out of land.” 

He was about to make some remarks, when he was interrupted by 
Mr. John O'Connell, who begged him to withdraw his resolution. Mr. 
Connor would not do so “to purchase his lite.” Mr, John O'Connell 
believed it to be entirely illegal, and calculated to bring the Association 
under the notice of the law. Mr. Connor said, ie would pay no charge 
out of land until the Irish Parliament was restored. ‘“ Irishmen!” con- 
tinued he, “the humbug has been going on long enough; so I will - 
Mr. John O'Connell again rose to order. The Association would not 
now depart from the great moral principle which it had established ; 
and if it were to approve of such observations as Mr. Connor's, it would 
endanger the great and glorious cause of Repeal. He again called on 
Mr. Connor to withdraw the notice. The Chairman, Mr. Michael J. 
Conway, urged the same course. After a good deal of altercation, Mr. 
John O'Connell threatened at the next meeting to move the expulsion 
of Mr. Connor; and Mr. O'Neill Daunt promised to second the motion. 
Mr. Connor, much excited, and with uplifted arm—‘*I will go to death 
in support of my resolution. Pounds, shillings, and pence, have been 
too long coming into (The rest of the sentence was lost in the up- 
roar.) The starving people of Ireland are to be fed.” Several persons 








uf | 


(Much cheering, and cries of 


| condemned the course thus pursued; and eventually Mr. Johan O’Con- 
1ell moved a string of resolutions, declaring that the Association 
heard with horror and indignation the doctrines propounded by Mr. 
Connor ; indignantly refusing to record or entertain his resolution; and 
saying— 
_ “That if any thing can add to these feelings, it is the consideration of the 
time Mr. Connor has chosen for making such remarks; a time when, in the 
county of Carlow, where Repeal has as yet made little progress, a violent and 
criminal opposition to rents has, according to the public prints, already begun 
to manifest itself.” 
These resolutions were carried unanimously. The Repeal rent for 
the week was declared to be 1,463/. 


| 












r rent are given 


A number of instances of the new method of pay 
yme curtailment. 


by the Carlow Sentinel; whose account we copy with s 
The Sentinel says— 

_ “ The new system of opposition to the payment of rents is spreading with 
fearful rapidity ; and emissaries, said to be from Dublin, are every where exciting 
the population to resists to the payment of any rent at all.” 

* On the night of the Sth instant, between the hours of eleven and twelve 
o'clock, about fifty men as bled on the lands of Coolmanna, in this county, 
| and cut down about two acres of oats under seizure for rent due to the landlord, 
| Mr. C. Davis, of Clare, county of Dublin. Mr. Sharpe, the attorney for the 
landlord, having received intimation of the proceedings, collected some people 
in the vicinity, who came up in sufficient time to prevent the property being 
carried off the land. From private letters received on Friday, we learn that 
bailiffs were in charge of the property, but that they were beaten off, and that the 
entire would have been carried away, but for the timely arrival of the Hackets- 
town Constabulary, All the parties concerned in the outrage are known, and 
will be prosecuted. 

“On the morning of the 10th instant, at an early hour, a number of men, 
principally strangers from the county of Kilkenny, with several horses and 
cars, assembled on the lands of Liscarvon, near Ballon, in this county, and cut 
down several acres of prime wheat, which they carried away and stored in 
le excitement existed in the neighbourhood during the 
of the work, which was carried on without the slightest attempt at 
ment. Captain Watson, the landlord, proceeded with his servants to 
the spot, and succeeded in seizing on the horses and cars engaged in carrying 
away the crop, and also in capturing four of the party, who have been com- 
mitted for trial. 

“ On the night of the 9th instant, a great number of men, with horses and 
cars, assembled on the lands of Williamstown, held by a man named Doyle, 
from the Reverend Sir RN. Wolseley, and cut down and carried away all the 
crops, which were under seizure for rent due to the landlord. The bailiffs were 
ordered olf the lands on peril of their lives, and the party succeeded in taking 
off the property. Informations have been sworn, and warrants issued against 
the offenders. 

“ On the night of the 11th instant, a great number of persons, many of whom 
were armed, assembled at Killalongford, in this county, and cut down and 
carried away a large quantity of corn, in order to evade the payment of rent. 
About daybreak their purposes were effected; and they marched off in different 
directions, blowing horns, shouting for Repeal, and crying out, ‘ They would 
pay no more rents!’ The Constabulary are busily engaged in bringing the 
leaders to justice. 

“ On the night of the 11th, several horses and cars were brought to the lands 
of Rathrush, near Ballon, in this county, for the purpose of carrying away the 
produce of two-and-a-half acres of wheat, which, we are informed, had been 
taken by conacre from the Messrs. Coghlan, the tenants on the lands; who 
prevented the removal cf the crop until the landlord was informed of the cir- 
cumstance, 

“On the same night, about eleven o'clock, a large number of persons, 
amounting to about three hundred men and women, with several horses and 
cars, assembled at Cowlalaw, in the parish of Clonmore, near Hacketstown, in 
this county, and cut down 4 carried away five acres of oats, held by conacre, 
from the tenants on the lands, named Dowling. The person who had this 
crop taken from the Dowlings is a farmer named Patrick Carty, of Ballygal- 
duff ; and the reason he assigns for this unusualand unlawfal proceeding is, 
that he was informed that Dowling’s landlord (a Mr. George Braddell, of Bel- 
fast) was about to seize on the entire crops for rent. The conduct of those 
assembled on this occasion was most violeut, and created much alarm in the 
neighbourhood. They bore away the property amidst shouts and huzzas, and 

. , ” 
threatened violence towards any person who should oppose them. 

The Nenagh Guardian supplies more instances— 

“ On Friday or Saturday night last, a number of men, about four hundred, 
all strangers to the locality, went to the lands of Cranagh, the property of 

i Nenagh, on which a distress had been placed for 
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Maurice Meagher, Esq., of Net 
arrears of rent. They cut down the entire of the growing crop, and carried it 
away. Five of this party were told off, for the purpose of shooting the bailiff, 
to deter others from acting in a similar capacity. ‘There were five stand of 
arms accordingly placed, as they supposed, in a secure spot for that purpose, 
| which happened to be discovered by the police and seized. The loss to the 
| party of their fire-arms saved the bailiff for the present. 

“A similar visit was to have been paid to another tenant within a very short 
distance from town, whose crops were under seizure for two-and-a-half years’ 
rent; but a compromise or settlement having been effected between landlord 
and tenant the evening previous to the intended visit, these legislators were 
spared the trouble of giving their attendance and labour.’ ‘ 

At Cool, three hundred “ Irish Rebeccas,” headed by one Gleeson, a farme:, 
in the presence of some Police, vic ly carried off the corn on the farm of a 
Widow Toohey. ‘Toobey’s husband ha! died four months ago; and two days 
before the attack, she gave birth to a posthumous child. Gleeson pretended 
to some claim on the farm; i that the deceased Toohey, who was his 
nephew, had made a will in ; and also that he had lent Toohey 102. 














Some of the Repeal papers mention, half in ridicule, the progress 
made in strengthening fortifizations— ; : 

“The most extensive preparations are now going forward, by directions of 
the military authorities in this city, to have the barracks in readiness to with- 
stand a siege, should Limerick be made again the theatre of a conflict. The 
walls which surround the New Barracks have been raised considerably ; holes 
for musketry have been made; and on the four corners commanding the coun- 
try at each side, a 12-pounder placed on an eminence erected for the purpose to 
sweep the roads in every direction. ‘The same precautions are taken at the 
Castle Barracks. ‘Che old towers, which formerly stood the assaults of the 
English in the Revolution of 1688, have been repaired, and put into a state of 
defence, so 2s to command Thomond Bridge and the hills of Clare ; while the 
entrance to the barrack-gate is so constructed and strengthened, in a military 
point of view, as to withstand any assault which may be made upon it.”— 
Limerick Reporter. . : 

“The fortification of the barracks in this garrison is proceeding with the 
greatest vigour, and it is to be hoped will be completed ‘in a most satisfactory 
manner’; but, lest even the shadow of a Repealer should be reflected from the 
square upon the walls of the building, orders have been issued to exclude all 
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civilians, save and except the artisans and labourers employed in the works, 
from ingress and egress to the barracks ; and, to make assurance Coubly sure, 
the contractor has been required to furnish a list containing the name of every 
mechanic and labourer, from the fereman of works to the deputy assistant hod- 
man, whose scrviccs he may require in carrying on the necessary operations 
for enabling the garrison ot Cork to withstand siege, assault, escalade, battery, 
or storm, come from what quarter it may. Another precautionary measure 
which we have heard of is the receipt of an order at the Customhouse, to exa- 
mine all packages of leather arriving in the port of Cork, lest fire-arms may be 
imported concealed in them.”— Cork Meporter. 

The Cork Constitution says, that a constable had been overheard, at 
Ballincollig, telling an artilleryman that he hada plan by which he 
could seize the barracks and powder- mills with one hundred undisci- 
plined Repealers. After an investigation, the constable was dismissed, 
and the soldier was removed to Woolwich. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Glasgow Saturday Post states that Mr. Houston junior, of John- 
stone Castle, the late Member for Renfrewshire, dropped down dead a 
few days ago, while shooting on the moors in Aberdeenshire. 

The papers have just published a letter, written in June last, by Mr. 
Fox Maule to Lord Morpeth, urging the latter to use his influence in 
altering the Duke of Sutherland’s determination to refuse sites on his 
Jands for Free Presbyterian Churches. Why it is published now does 
not appear. Mr. Maule says— 

“1 cannot tell you with what alarm I view this system of refusal of sites to 
so large a seceding population, if generally adopted by the aristocracy and 
landowners. You know as well as I do, that already the separation between 
the higher and lower classes has proceeded to an unsafe extent; and our object 
should be conciliation, and not farther irritation. Rely on it that it will be 
felt, whatever plausible arguments may be given for it, as a system of persecu- 
tion, which, all the experience of history tells us, will strengthen instead of 
putting down the object against which it is directed.” 





At the autumn sitting of the Justiciary Court in Stirling, on the 
13th, Allan Mair was accused of the murder of Mary Fletcher or Mair, 
his reputed wife. The interest of the case lies in the age of the parties; 
Mair being eighty-four years of age, and the woman a year older. It 
was stated, that he kept her short of food, although he did not want for 
it himself; 2nd he had been heard to abuse her, ‘“‘ wishing she was in 
hell and her soul burning.” On the night of the 14th May last, a neizh- 
bour heard him striking Mary, as if with a hammer, and saying that 
he wou!d “make her put in the sneck of the bed”: it was a box-bed 
[probably let into a recess in the wall, like a cupboard, and closed with 
2 door; of which the “sneck” would be the hasp.] The old woman 
was heard to say, “‘ Let me lie and die in peace, and don’t strike me any 
more.” Next day he went to the Manse, as he said, “to tell the 
minister to make a snuffbox of Mary.” The old woman was dis- 
covered crouched up at the foot of the bed, covered with bruises and 
with blood; and she died of her wounds. Mair was found guilty, and 
sentenced by Lord Monerciff to be hanged on the 4th October. 





SForeiqgn and Colonial. 

Srain.—There is little variation in the Spanish news. At Barcelona, 
on the 14th instant, matters remained on the whole much in the same 
state. The Captain-General Araoz was shut up in the citadel, and he had 
discharged 400 of his men who refused to act against the insurgents. 
Prim had been compelled to retire to Esprugas, three leagues from the 
city; but he was assembling troops at Gracias. The Junta had de- 
clared Prim a traitor to his country, and had named Ametler Captain- 
General. Three French vessels of war had joined the Méléagre in the 
port of Barcelona, and had been put at the disposal of M. Lesseps, the 
French Consul, in order to enable him to obtain reparation for shots 
fired at a French boat, the crew of which persisted in taking water at a 
forbidden spot. 

“ Pronunciamentos ” against the Government multiplied in Catalonia. 

The alarm of the Government at Madrid was not abated. The un- 
—— of Narvaez had been so great since the late executions, that 

e had been obliged to have recourse to various expedients for insuring 
his personal safety ; one of which was never to sleep twice in the same 
place. Intelligence direct from Barcelona was suppressed; the Post- 
office being forbidden to cistribute the journals from that town, and 
Government for a long while abstaining from all admission of the in- 
surrection. At length, on the 14th, they issued a manifesto on the sub- 
ject, inviting all Spaniards to support them, and await the meeting of 
the Cortes. The declaration is long and verbose ; but its main positions 
may be compressed into a few words. On entering office, the present 
Government conceived its task to be that of realizing the programme of 
the first Lopez Ministry; and “one of the uppermost thoughts of this 
programme was union between all Spaniards and between all parties, 

laced within legal limits.” Accordingly, it had “religiously fulfilled 
its mission of conciliation and justice: it offered participation in all 
employments for Spaniards deserving and competent, but preponderance 
to no party.” It argues that a Central Junta is a thing demanded only 
by a small and discontented party ; and that it would only be necessary 
under the supposition that the meeting of the Cortes were to be post- 
poned : but instead of that irregular authority, the best means to legalize 
the present position of affairs was the calling of the Chambers. As to 
a Central Junta’s having been promised to the Supreme Junta of Bar- 
celona by a member of the Government [Serrano], his colleagues did 
not participate in that engagement. ‘The Ministers deny that they are 
animated by a retrograde policy : they only wish all political creeds and 
principles to be discussed in the Parliamentary arena. Government 
will “combat retrograde intentions,” but will “oppose and neutralize 
exaggerated progress and disorganization.” ‘Government can have 
no other interest than that of the nation: its members sigh after the 
day when they may abdicate their authority.” This manifesto is signed 
“J. M. Lopez, J. de Frias, J. Serrano, F. Caballero, M. M. Ayllon.” 

The coatition of the Progresistas and the friends of Espartero had 

been concluded on this basis—1. The marriage of the Queen with the 
Duke de Cadiz; 2. The convocation of a Central Junta; and 3. The 
adjustmant of the marriage question and the Queen’s minority at the 
same time. A secret society, apparently of Franquistas or partisans of 
Don Francisco, has been discovered. 





The young Queen and her sister were to have assisted on the 9th in- 
stant at a literary meeting in the Lyceum, for the purpose of crowning 
the author of the best poetical composition on the defence of Seville, 
Her Majesty, however, was suddenly taken ill after breakfast ; and, not 
being able to attend, the meeting was postponed. The malady was 
said to be indigestion. 


PortucaL.—The Phare de Bayonne publishes a document dated 
London, 24th June, and signed Antonio Riveiro Saraida, purporting to 
be issued by the authority of a Don Miguel and “a Ceutre of Direc- 
tion” appointed to manage his restoration, for the purpose of inform- 
ivg the Portuguese of the basis on which that restoration is to rest. 
The first three are the principal points— 

“ Her Majesty thinks, first, that the only means of saving the nation from 
total ruin, and to reéstablish social unity, is again to unite all Portugucse in a 
single family and fraternal policy; second, that the sole basis upon which 
a result so desirable can be founded, is the reéstablishment of the ancient, 
wise, and fine national constitution which was contemporancous with the esta- 
blishment of the monarchy, and was a boon created, developed, and identified 
with it ; restoring de fucto in entire vigour, as it has ever been de jure, as there 
is no prescription for the laws of the state, and it has not been altered in Por- 
tugal in the forms which could alone enfeeble it; third, that this reéstablish- 
ment must not, however, have for its immediate consequence the rejection of 
the principle of successive ameliorations and perfection in the administration, 
the government, the institutions, and the laws, according to the social progress 
of the age, but that every thing should be done with becoming prudence and 
according to regular forms; that is to say, that nothing should be done with- 
out the concurrence of the national representation, according to the constitu- 
tion itself, this being the only means of giving validity to such changes.” 

Five other points are enumerated, all of a similar tendeucy. The 
Cortes, Tribunals, Councils, Corporations, and Magistrates, are to be 
reéstablished “in the full possession and entire exercise of their rights, 
functions, authority, and constitutional prerogatives of which they have 
been despoiled; thus repairing the errors and the deception of 1820.” 
“ The banner of the restoration is to be a pledge of national reconcilia- 
tion and the extinction of parties.” And firancial reform is to be 
effected by “the strictest economy and by a judicious temporary par- 
simony.” 

Iraty.—There is little additional news from Italy; but what there 
is denotes the existence of continued disturbance. From Bologna they 
write, on the 8th instant, that notwithstanding the notification of the 
Legate that the insurgent bands had been defeated and dispersed, 
armed parties had again shown themselves at Calderino, Savigno, and 
Vergato. It was said that the Government had offered passports to the 
leaders to quit the country, and an amnesty to their men; but that 
those conditions had been rejected. Under the date of “ Banks of the 
Po, September 6th,” the Augsburg Guzette says— 

“The malecontents disseminated in the mountains are daily increasing in 
numbers. They propose carrying on a guerilla war. Most of them are well 
armed. They are now in the narrow passes of the Apennines, in the direction 
of Pistoja and Bagni della Porretta. ‘The Tuscan Government has despatched 
200 dragoons to watch the Pontifical boundaries, and the Government of 
Modena is about to do the same.” 

At Rome, revolutionary proclamations had been distributed among 
the people. 

Letters from Naples of the 9th state, that on the previous day the 
féte of the Madonne di Piedigrotta was celebrated. ‘ There were no 
disturbances ; but the Government arrested several persons, in fear of a 
movement. It was said at Naples that the guerilles had shown themselves 
in the Abruzzi, and that four battalions were about to be sent into that 
province.” 

France.—The Gazette des Tribunaux announces that several arrests 
for political causes had been made in Paris on Friday and Saturday 
last— 

“ For some time, the police were aware that a society had been organized for 
the purpose of plunder, and that they were about to put their criminal projects 
into exccution. During the night of Friday, the principal members of this 
association were arrested at a wine-shop in the Rue Pastorel, and in other 
quarters of Paris. The individuals arrested are about twenty in number; and 
on a search made at their places of residence, a quantity of seditious pamphlets, 
arms, cartridges, and gunpowder, was discovered. All these individuals belong 
to the operative classes, and most of them are destitute of the means of sub- 
sistence: they had refused for some time past to labour for their bread, a fact 
explained by the principles of Communism which they profess. Notwithstand- 
ing the secrecy they observed, the authorities traced them, and at once seized 
all the elements of this miserable conspiracy.” 

The Mcmorial Bordelais of the 15th instant reports a meeting of 
wine-growers held at Bordeaux on the 14th, at the Theatre of the Cir- 
cus. It was composed of 500 or 600 delegates. M. De Pericr de Gar- 
san presided. M. Hubert Delisle, who had been appointed to examine 
the question of customs’-daties with reference to the interests of the 
wive-growers, read a report, in which he advocated the principles 
of free trade. He deplored that rival interests, encouraged by almost 
unlimited protection, had successfully opposed the conclusion of 
a treaty of commerce with England, Belgium, Germany, and the 
Brazils. He was opposed by a delegate from the department of Puy 
de Dome, who disapproved of the paragraph in the report relative to 
the absolute freedom of commerce. M. Dezeimeris thought that the 
delegates should confine themselves todemand a reduction of the home 
duties. A treaty with England appeared to him prejudicial : he founded 
his argument on the treaty of 1786; and he considered that if a similar 
treaty were now concluded, nineteen-twentieths of the French manufac- 
turers would be ruined, and that those employed in manufactures would 
consequently be unable to consume the 18,000,000 hectolitres of wine 
now disposed of. An amendment rejecting the disputed passage was 
carried. 

M. Steyert, formerly secretary of the Duke of Orleans, has been ap- 
pointed Royal Commissioner at Tahiti. 

Letters from Tunis of the 10th instant announce the satisfactory 
adjustment of a difference between France and Morocco; the French 
Consul having obtained full compensation for injuries of which French 
subjects complained. 

Warsaw.—The Augsburg Gazette of the 15th instant states, that 
above 300 persons had been arrested at Warsaw, accused of having 
formed part of a society composed of above 3,000 persons, whose object 
was to effect a revolution in Poland. 
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Sourn A¥FricA.—Lieutenant Christopher, of the Indian Navy, who 
was despatched from Aden by Captain Haines to survey the coast of 
Africa, has succeeded in discovering a splendid river to the North- 
ward of the river Jub, which he entered and traced for 130 miles. As 
he advanced, he found it increase in width and depth; and according to 
the report of the natives, a civil and obliging race, it continued to do 
so for the next 400 miles. The river is described to be from 200 to 
300 feet wide, and 60 feet deep ; a clear meandering stream, with banks 
in a high state of cultivation, yielding all kinds of grain, which are 
abundant and cheap. Mr. Christopher named his discovery the “ Haines 
River.” 

West Inptes.—The mail-steamer Dee, which left St. Thomas’s on 
the 31st August, arrived at Falmouth on Monday, with advices from 
Jamaica to the 23d. The accounts were generally favourable as to 
weather and produce. The ordinances with which the Governor of 
British Guiana had prevented the importation of goods duty-free, during 
the abeyance of the loeal import-duties act, had saved 50,000 dollars 
to the revenue; but their legality was becoming matter of dispute, and 
a protest against them had been entered in the Court of Policy. 

The Dee brings intelligence of the 25th August from Hayti; which 


was in a state of commotion, in consequence of a warfare between the | 


Mulattoes and the Negroes; the Negroes at Aux Cayes having been 
driven to the woods. But the Blacks were increasing in numbers, and 
there were serious apprehensions as to the ultimate result. 

The Ex-Presideut Boyer was a passenger from Jamaica; on his 
way, it is understood, to France, for the benefit of his health. 





Miscellaneous. 

A letter from Ostend states, that about five o’clock on Thursday the 
14th, the two Queens, the King, and Prince Albert, went out on foot, 
without attendants, and walked for a couple of hours on the sea-shore: 
they were so plainly dressed that many persons passed close to them 
without suspecting who they were. 

The Speaker, after passing some time with Mr. Edward Ellice at a 
shooting-lodge in the Highlands of Scotland, has been visiting his pre- 
decessor, Lord Dunfermline, at Edinburgh. 

We believe we may state upon good authority, that Lord Abinger is 
about to lead to the hymeneal altar Mrs. H. J. Ridley, widow of the 
late Reverend H. J. Ridley, nephew to the late Lord Chancellor Eldon. 
We understand the ceremony will not take place before the end of the 
present month.— Morning Post. 

General Espartero, accompatied by the Dutchess de Victoria, Donna 
Elidia Espartero, and a number of Spanish officers, visited Woolwich 
garrison and arsenal on Monday. The principal authorities were intro- 
duced to the General by Lieutenant-Colonel Wylde. Several English 
officers who had served in Spin were present. The party remained 
from eleven o’clock till nearly five, witnessing a variety of evolutions 
and seeing every thing. General Espartero was evidently gratified 
with the attention paid to him during the day. On seeing Sergeant 
Ormrod, of the Royal Artillery, who has the charge of the Marshes, he 


recognized him as an old soldier who had served under him in Spain, 


and shook hands with him, inquiring at the same time how he and his 
old comrades fared. Sergeant Ormrod was decorated with the medals 
of the cross of Isabella and Bilboa, sent to him by the Queen of Spain. 

On Tuesday, the Regent, the ladies, and the Regent’s Secretary, 
visited the Guildhall, the Mansionhouse, the Bank, and the Mint; 
every attention being paid to the party by the several authorities. 

The Manchester Guardian remarks, that all the English journals have 
overlooked a paragraph in the True American (a Philadelphia paper) of 
the 26th August, announcing the death of General Jackson, on the 
22d, of hemorrhage from the lungs. The Guardian naturally considers 
the statement very doubtful. 

Private accounts from Bogota state that Mr. Steuart, the British 
Chargé d’Affaires to the Republic of New Granada (formerly M.P. for 
Haddington) died in that city on the 15th July.— Morning Post, 


Last week appeared a letter from Lord Ranelagh, stating that Ge- 
neral Nogueras, in the suite of the Duke of Victoria, had ordered the 
execution of Cabrera’s mother: this week, appears an answer, signed 
Aguirre Nogueras— 

“ Had this false assertion been published in Spain, I should have despised 
it and remained silent; but in England, where I have received the most gene- 
rous hospitality, my honour will not permit me to let it run without contra- 
diction ; assuring you that Cabrera’s mother was neither imprisoned nor shot 
by any order of mine; nor could it have been otherwise, since then, as now, 
the town of Tortosa, where the execution took place, belonged to the military 
district of Catalonia, in which I never held the least command during the 
civil war sustained against Don Carlos. It was another General who ordered 
the trial and execution ; and neither have I to take on inyself the responsibility 
of his acts nor the denunciation of his name.” 


Ina letter to the Standard, Lord Ranelagh gives his authority, and 
reiterates the charge— 

“Lord Melbourne, in March 1836, said in the House of Lords, that ‘ No- 
gueras had been deprived of his command, and an inquiry instituted into his 
conduct for the murder of Cabrera’s mother.’ Lord Clarendon, in a despatch, 
dated Madrid, 23d April 1836, also says, ‘that General Nogueras was deprived 
of his command until proceedings were instituted against him.’ ‘This at once 
shows that his letter of this morning is a mere subterfuge, or why should he 
have been punished? No, Sir, the fact is, Nogueras did not shoot the poor 
old woman; he did worse: for it was he who entreated General Mina to do so; 
as the following extract from Mina’s letter, dated 15th March 1836, will show. 
‘It happened at this time that the petition of General Nogucras reached me, 


supplicating me to put the woman (Cabrera’s mother) to death, on account of | 


a9 | 


her son’s having atrociously assassinated the authorities of four different towns. 
Others have entered the controversy in the papers, with new points 
of contest. ‘ Legionite” aad “ Englishman ” attacked Lord Ranelagh, 
asking whether he, in the service of Carlos, had not attacked his 
countrymen of the Legion? In a letter amplifying some of his pre- 
vious statements, with further authorities, Lord Ranelagh replies— 
“In point of fact, I never did come into collision with the troops of the 
Legion ; but in point of principle, had an opportunity presented itself I should 
not have had a moment’s hesitation in doing so: and such I conceive to be 
consistent with the true character of an Englishman—not to profess one thing 
with the pen and the tongue, and another with the person. I do not scruple to 











say, that were I a Chartist I should do the same, and not lead on @¢ 
lusive hopes and then desert them. Neither should I be disposed lie 
act the doctrines of my lips were I one of those who encouraged the Irish 
clamour for Repeal. In fine, I do not understand this straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel—this geographical morality, which permits Englishmen to 
be bitterly opposed in England, but forces upon them a one-sided forbearance 
when out of it.” 

Ile quotes a letter by Lord John Hay to the Marquis of Granby, 
saying of Lord Ranelagh—* It was never reported to me that his 
Lordship either fired at the British flag or came in contact with it. 





The Revising Barristers have been in full operation this week, amend- 
ing the lists of Parliamentary electors in town and country; but no- 
thing could be more destitute of interest than the details of their pro- 
ceedings. ‘Those details seem likely to be diminished in future by a 
check which Parliament has recently imposed—the infliction of costs 
on persons making frivolous objections; a penalty which has been suf- 
fered in many cases this time. 

The Oxford Herald, with complimentary expressions towards the 
Spectator at the expense of other “ Liberal” journals, takes some ex- 
ceptions to our remarks on Mr, Cobden’s Oxford meeting ; and assumes 
that we were misled in our view of it by accounts which the London 
papers, with the exception of the Times, received from the Anti-Corn- 
law League reporters. We chiefly followed the account in the Jimes. 
Without in the smallest degree denying that there may be many in 
Oxford who dispute the doctrines of the League,—having in fact men- 
tioned that they were disputed at the meeting,—without disputing the 
absence of yeomen, or any other of the special points raised by the 
Herald—our main position remains unaltered, that at a meeting assem- 
bled by the Sheriff as “a county meeting of freeholders and farmers on 
the subject of the Corn-Jaws,” the decision, whether by default of those 
who would hive reversed it or otherwise, was in favour of free trade. 


The Leeds Mercury asks, “ Does the new Customs Act repeal the 
Corn-law ”; and argues, that “if acted upon strictly, it does "— 

“There is a clause in that act, reciting the stipulations of the treaty of 
Washington, to the following effect, namely—* That all produce of the forest, 
in logs, lumber, timber, timber-boards, staves or shingles, or of agriculture, not 
being manufactured, grown on any of those parts of the State of Maine watered 
by the river St. Joln or by its tributaries, of which fact reasonable evidence 
shall, if required, be produced, shall have free access into and through the said 
river and its said tributaries, having their source within the State of Maine, to 
and from the sea-port at the mouth of the river St. Jolin, and to and round the 
falls of the said river, cither by boats, rafts, or other conveyance ; that when 
within the province of New Brunswick the said produce shali be dealt with as 
if it were the produce of the said province.’ Aud then the act proceeds—‘ And 
whereas it is the intention of the high contracting parties to the said treaty, 
that the aforesaid produce should be dealt with as if it were the produce of the 
province of New Brunswick; be it therefore enacted, that the produce in the 
said recited treaty, and hereinbefore described, shall, so far as regards all laws 
relating to duties, navigation, and customs, in force in the United Kingdom or in 
any of her Majesty’s dominions, be deemed and taken to be and be dealt with as 
the produce of the province of New Brunswick. 

“ Here, tlien, is an act of Parliament permitting the agricultural produce of 
a part of the United States to be imported into England at the same duty as 
the produce of the British Colonies. Now we have treaties with European 
nations binding us to admit their produce on as favourable terms as the pro- 
duce of any other country. For example, our treaty with Holland of the 27th 
October 1837, contains this stipulation—‘ No duty of customs or other impost 
shall be charged upon any goods the produce of oue country, upon importation, 
by sea or by land, from such country into the other, higher than the duty or 
impost charged upon goods of the same kind the produce of or imported from 
any other country.’ We do not sce, then, how our Government could refuse to 
admit the corn of Holland on terms as favourable as the corn of Maine,—that 
is, on payment of the Colonial duty of 1s. per quarter. 

“‘ Important reductions of duty Lave been obtained from this country by the 
United States, in virtue of the commercial treaty which admits their produce 
on the footing of the most favoured nations. For example, an act of Parlia- 
ment was passed reducing the duty on rice in the husk (paddy) to 1d. per 
hundredweight on all that was imported from the coast of Africa, The in- 
tention of the act was to favour the produce of the British settlements on the 
African coast. But rice being brought from Morocco, though a foreign country, 
it was, under the act, admitted at the low duty. Forthwith the United 
States applied to have the duty on their rice reduced to the same rate 
of Id. per hundredweight, on the ground that this favour was granted 
to Morocco; and they obtained their demand. In a similar way, we believe, 
the United States got rid of the export-duty of 4 per cent so long levied in 
England on our own manufactures sent abroad. An act had been passed ex- 
empting from this export-duty all woollen cloths sent to the Eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope; the object being to exempt the goods sent to our Indian 
dependencies : but as there are foreign countries Eastward of the Cape, to which 
woollens were sent free of export-duty, the United States pleaded this, and got 
rid of the 4 per cent. We do not say that Holland, Sweden, and other coun= 
tries, will be able, in a similar way, to introduce their corn at the Colonial duty ; 
but it seems to us that a strict interpretation of the act of Parliament and the 
treaties would enable them to do so. Lord Monteagle expressed the same opi- 
nion with regard to the ‘limber-duties in the debate on the 4th August: he 
held that Sweden might avail herself of the privilege granted to Maine to 
demand the admission of her timber at the same duty as Coloniel timber; and 
no answer was given to him. We recommend the Council of the Anti- 
Corn-law League to take a good opinion on the subject, and, if so recom- 
mended, to bring the question to issue before the Judges of the land, by causing 
an action to be commenced for the repayment of the duties levied on corn from 
Holland.” 

The Morning Chronicle seconds the Leeds Mercury; and that Metro- 
politan aid draws forth an antagonist of no mean legal knowledge and 
acumen, the Standard; who, in ridiculing the position and limiting 
its force, does admit it to have some force — 

“ Ah! this will never do. The parts of the State of Maine watered by the 
river St. Joln and its tributaries do not constitute a nation, or even a state; 
they are a very small part of a state: they, therefore, cannot be regarded asa 
nation more or less favoured: so there the analogy, upon which the claims of 
Sweden, &c. must be founded, breaks down at the outset. But, proceeds our 
contemporary, [the Chronicle, ] though ‘ the parts watered, &c.’ do not consti- 
tute a nation, the United States claim anational character, and they are favoured 
in the privilege conferred. Not all the States—not all the States surely—as the 
farmers of New York, Massachasetts, &c. know to their sorrow. The favour 
to the United States is limited to a little uncultivated fragment of one of 
them; which little uncultivated fragment is so favoured merely because 
it is conterminous with a British province. ‘This is the extent of the 


favour to the United States ; and beyond this, the claim of Sweden, the Nether- 
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- lands, or the Brazils cannot go, either in the letter of their treaties or in equity 
for it is a rule recognized by all jurists, and !aid down distinctly by our own 
Blackstone, ‘ that a statute (a treaty) which treats of things or persons of 
inferior rank, cannot by any general words be extended to things of a 
higher rank.’ Let Sweden, then, the Netherlands, the Brazils, find some 
fragments of territory equal to the portion of Maine described—watered 
too, by a British river, and conterminous with British provinces ; let them 
claim for these fragments, when they can find them, privileges similar to those 
which the favoured nation, the United States, enjoys ;and the claim must unques- 
tionably be allowed : but until such fragments are discovered—and it will puzzle 
the sagacity of the writer in the Leeds Mereury to discover them—that pro- 
found person’s project of enforcing a Repeal of the Corn-laws by the Customs 
Act must go for—dare we write the word ?—mcre twaddle, and rather shallow 
twaddle into the bargain. However, it mey serve to amuse the dull time, and 


therefore it is to be forgiven.” 





The Edinburgh and Leith Humane Society make progress in devising 
appliances to be used in case of shipwreck, for rendering the ship- 
wrecked persons buoyant. ‘They have issued a circular to shipping- 
companies and shipowners, recommending the use of the safety-cape, 
described in a former number of the Spectator; and also a new con- 
trivance which they describe— 

“ As all cannot be expected to be provided with the safety-cape, as it is 
called, it would be well if the ship were to provide a float for every person on 
board. This may be simply and naturally done by using Macintosh air-pillows 
in the berths, instead of down or flock, as now used. It is represented to be 
the cleanest, softest, most wholesome, cheapest, and most durable pillow that 
can be used; and, covered with a pillow-case, is like any other pillow. In 
danger it is ever at hand, night and day ; and, when uncased, will exhibit 
straps or strings to pass the arms through, and tie on the front round the body 
from the throat downwards. It will float the person with head and shoulders 
above water, and could sustain more than one, So protected, the passengers 
will have confidence, and may be regulated by a captain possessing presence of 
mind, so as not to overload the boats, to give way to women and children, and 
to be content to fluat in the water and be towed at the boat’s stern. For this 
purpose, every boat might have a number of cords in the stern, floated with 
corks, and visible in the night by white rags, to throw out to persons floating. 
A boat that wi!! not hold ten would tow a hundred. 

“The Socicty further suggest, that long air-cushions, a foot diameter, 
should be fixed under the seats of the boats, and the keels loaded to right the 
boats ina rough sea. Every boat would thus be in some measure a life-boat. 
This may be done for a few pounds. The pillow will be under seven shillings 
in price.” 

Both articles have newly been subject to the test of practical trial, at 
Leith pier— 

“ One m: 


























fully clothed, put on the cape, and walked about with it as worn 
uninflated, as a common cape, while another fastened on the air-pillow upon 
his breast, partially inflated as for a sleeping-berth. Both life-preservers were 
then inflated fully ; and the wearers entering the Society’s boat, were rowed 
out from the pier about fifty feet, when they both plunged into the water. 
The wearer of the safety-cape floated steadily with head and neck above water, 
his shoulders being visible, and was perfectly at his ease. The wearer of the 
pillow was ev ly not so comfortable; as the float, from being applied only in 
front, although it securely floated him, threw him too much on his back, his 
feet being sometimes visible. Both the men swam about for some time, and 
then, laying hold of cords from the of the boat, were towed along with 
speed; both being then at perfect ease. As the pillow had been tried pre- 
viously in the sea by the Society’s Secretary, 1 found much more manage- 
able, it was transferred to the man who had worn the cape; who, being a 
swimmer, managed it much better. However, as a life-preserver must not 
depend for right use on skill, but must float the most unskilful, the Society 
have resolved to change its form so as to bring the person more into equili- 
brium in a vertical fashion. A plan for this, which cannot fail, has been al- 

ready suggested, and a pattern ordered.” 
Asa correspondent has asked us where to procure the caouchoue 
it of the Leith Society, that 

























cape, we may as well add the announcement 
it is to be procured at the Albion Cloth Company’s establishment in 


Edinburgh ; und at Cape’s, Old Bond Street, in London. 

Dick Curtis, once celebrated among “ the fancy” as a boxer, died 
last Saturday evening, at his residence in Little Surrey Street, 
Blackfriars Road. He had long been ill from his nightly excesses; 
and died in indigent circumstances, at the age of forty. 

Some doubt is thrown on the circumstantial stories about the arrest 
of Mr. Richard Dadd in France; no official intimation of the fact 
having reached the Home Office. 









An Anti-Temperance Society has been founded at Hamburg, by one 
Hocker, numbering two thousand members. The Government thinking 
fit to prohibit such opposition to the principles of Father Mathew, the 
Society met ou the Danish territory, and on returning to Hamburg 
kicked up a serious riot; the populace sympathizing with the jovial 
crew. It was necessary to cull out troops to quell the tumult. 

A letter from Amsterdam, dated September 9th, states that pauperism 
in Holland has reached a frightful exteut— 

“‘ It appears,” says the writer, “that, in 1841, the charitable institutions 
relieved 595,093 individuals ; which number, compared with the whole popula- 
tion, estimated at 2,931,145 souls, is at the vate of one to five. The number of 
charitable institutions is 6,331; and the sum! expended by them in 1841 
amounted to 19,026,993 florins (about 1,604,000/.)” 

A letter from Pesth, in Hungary, of the 7th instant, says—“ We 
have just learnt that a dreadful conflagration has desolated the town of 
Stuhlweissenburg, about thirty-five miles from this city. The fire 
began on the Sth, and was still burn yesterday when the despatch 
was sent off; four hundred, or, according to other statements, six or 
eight hundred houses, were already reduced to ashes. 

A letter from Marseilles mentions a destructive storm of thunder, 
lightning, and rain, on the night of the 14th instant— 

“In the Rue Paradis, the loss of one sing) 1 
his shop, is estimated at more than 20,00 
built house, the intended inmates of which providentially were to have 
taken possession on the 16th, was completely overthrown. The lightning struck 
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van, by the inundation of | 


a house in the Rue Napoleon, without, however, doing much injury ; it also | 


entered the newly erected edifices of M. de Panissi, opposite the Post-office : 
there, also, the damage is trifling; but the steeple of the Church des Missions 
de France has becn, it is said, entirely destreyed by the electric fluid. The 


dryness of this part of the Continent is proverbial ; but when, after a drought 
of three or four months, Nature at last pays us her long-prayed for debt, it is 
with so fearful an accumulation of interest, that in less than twenty-four hours 
the hydrometer of our observatory is quite on a par with that of the most 
rainy countries.’ 


? 


—_. 

From commercial letters, the Manchester Guardian gathers some par- 
ticulars of a disastrous land-slip in Behia on the 9th July— 

“It appears that a part of the town of Bahia (or, to speak more correctly, of 
San Salvador) is built between a very stecp hill and the shore of the bay from 
which it derives the name ordinarily but inaccurately bestowed upon it in 
this country. About the beginning of July, there had been very heavy rains 
in the neighbourhood; and in the middle of the night of the 9th, a large quan- 


| tity of earth suddenly slid down from the hill, overwhelming a number of dwel- 
; ling-houses and cotton-stores, together with the Church of the Pillar, and 


leaving many houses and other buildings in a very precarious state, though still 
standing. Many persons who were asleep at the time were buried in the ruing 
of their houses, and among them the priests of the Pillar and Rio Fundo 
Churches. Of course, the alarm of the inhabitants on account of this sudden 
and unexpected calamity was excessively great; aud it was not diminished by 
a public announcement from a Pelish engineer in the service of the Govern- 
ment, that the entire hill, from the Solidade Convent to the Theatre, was in a 
dangerous state. All the houses within the limits threatened were consequently 
deserted by their inhabitants; all the shops and the Customhouse were 
closed, and business of all kinds was completely suspended. By the 14th July, 
however, (the weather having improved in the mean time,) confidence had 
been in some degree restored ; the inhabitants had partially returned to their 
houses; some of the shops had been reopened, and business to some little extent 


had been resumed.” a : 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay. 


The news from Spain this morning is of the usual complexion. At 
Madrid, on the 16th, the position of the Government was as precarious 
as ever— 

“I have reason to believe,” writes the correspondent of the Times, “that it 
is at this moment negotiating both with Don Carlos and with the chief sup- 
porters of the ‘conspiracy’ of the Central Junta, (who sit unconcernedly in 
daily Committee in Madrid,) for that aid which they in their shortsighted 
folly promised to extend to Maria Christina, They will accept of either, but 
one they must have at any price. Despite of their boasted reforms in the army, 
they feel that they have destroyed a!l discipline, all contidence, all honour in 
the Spanish soldier, and that their own example is the most dangerous incen- 
tive and justification to further corruption and deception, mutiny and treason. 
In eight days more, I am informed, they expect the ultimatum of Don Carlos: 
the present reply of the united Progresistas, Exaltados, and Republicans, is 
* Defiance, and the convocation of a Central Junta.’ 

“ Meantime, the Ministry, Narvaez, and Olozaga, hold daily councils. Two 
days since, it was decided that the latter should go to Paris on an important 
mission ; and to be replaced, pro tempore, in his attendance on the Queen by 
Senor Tejada, who holds a high office in the Court of Justice here. But the 
necessity of working up a majority in the Cortes was judged of greater present 
importance; so Senor Olozaga still remaius.” 

The capital is reduced by its new rulers to as intolerable a condition 
as that of its worst days under Despotic Governments— 

“ Madrid still continues garrisoned, patrolled, and sentinelled, as if placed 
under a state of siege by martial law. The only difference appears to be, that 
that premonitory formality has been dispensed with in consideration of the 
present period of election of Deputies to the Cortes. Domiciliary visits con- 
tinue; and more prisoners were seized last night, the result of the denunciations 
made to the new military inquisition established here. Narvaez has the credit 
of having reorganized this very effective instrument of Spanish government, 
with the ance of Caballero; who had considerable experience in this line 
in the days of Ferdinand the Seventh, having had the honour of being a 
‘ familiar’ of Calomarde, and distinguished for bis aptitude in hunting out and 
denouncing tbe traitors, called Liberals, in those days. The E’spectador of 
this morning publishes a curious document whick fell into its hands, marked 
‘ most private,’ containing instructions for the military inspectors of the capital, 
whose duties appear to be ‘ to introduce themselves into crowds and companies 
to observe conversations’—* to watch suspected persons, and to find 
means to enter into intercourse with them or their servants, or the persons 
who frequent their society, to the intent of discovering their pro- 
ceedings ’"—‘ to inquire what people may have arms hidden’—‘to make 
lists of all who enter the gaming-houses, and a note of the best 
way of surprising and apprehending them there ’"—‘ to obtain notices of private 
lodging- houses and their inmates "—‘ to hunt out secret societies, their objects, 
places of meeting, resources, and report on the means of taking the members 
prisoners ’"—* to listen to the topics discussed by soldiers and peasants in 
taverns, and to verify the individuals who may be found engaged in dangerous 
conversations,’ and especially ‘ to watch the proceedings of the officers of the 
late National Militia of Madrid—what messages they send, what meetings they 
hold, and what subject calls them together, ibe 

The elections commenced in Madrid on the 15th. The Progresistas 
had suceceded in returning the boards of seven electoral colleges out of 
twelve; but the Parliamentary party was said to have polled the great- 
est number of votes. It is, however, very doubtful if any of the elect 
will sit in the summoned Cortes, as the Centralistas are working “ to 
change all that” before the appointed 15th October. 

The manifesto of the Ministry against the Central Juuta had pro- 
duced an unfavourable impression. 

On the 7th, the Cortes frigate sailed froni Cadiz, conveying to the 
Havanna General Leopold O'Donnell, the new Captain-General of 
Cuba. 

A letter from Granada of the 9th announced, that the Captain-General 
had marched cut on the 18 h, withall the disposable forces, in the di 
tion of the Sierra de Ronda; where a rising was said to have been ex- 
cited by General Linage, Secretary to Espartero. The militia of Ronda 
held out for the Regent to the close of the late struggle. 

Advices from Barcelona do not extend beyond the 14th; on the 
morning of which day neither the firing of cannon nor of musketry 
was heard. 

The Morning Post says that the affairs of Greece are about to come 
actively before Europe— 

“In letters reccived yesterday, dated at Athens the Sth instant, 
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ten by persons who possess the best means of information, it is distinctly 
affirmed that there can no longer be any doubt that the Greeks have so a 
resoirvec 





made up their minds to put an end to the present dynasty, as to be 7 
not even to accept a constitution at the hands of King Otho. They declare 
that they will abstain from all outrage and personal violence ; and that they 
only desire the embarkation of the King and his German followers, who shall 
be free to leave the country without receiving the slightest injury. It is added, 
that the last protocol of the London Conference had reached Athens ; but that it 
had not yet been communicated to the Greck Government, on account of the 
difficult situation in which the representatives of the three Allied Powers 








| found themselves placed.” 
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| the dispute. On this evidence, the Magistrates committ wr Davis, and 
| refused to take 1 pail to any amount. Afte srwards an application was 
| 





The Sw adinn Mercury of the 19th instant states, that ere cor wien nee 
of the Commissioners from the German C ond Union had com- 
menced at Berlin. Neither England nor France is represented this } made to the Cou: rs of Queen’s Bench for a rule to show cause W hy bail 
year at the Conference ; and it is “known that the advocates of high pro- | should uot be taken: and the affidavits set forth, that at the time of the 
tecting-duties havea m: ijority among the members of the Commission. ; quarrel, Davis was so drunk that he could not st: and; and that next day 
A high personage is said to have given his opinion that foreign iron on he was very sorry for what he had don “4 ) bta ined a meeting with the 
importation into Prussia should be subject to a high protecting-di ity. | gate-keener, and p id him 10s. to settle the dispute. The Judges 

———— granted a rule. 
“ Did the Carmarthens 








> Times reperter, “who ‘were 





The Liverpool Mercury of yesterday quotes a letter from Aux Cayes, 








satisfied that there was sufficient e ( inst the prisoner to commit him,’ 

ating ¢ “tranquillity was restored.” : ’ 

in San. Domingo, stating that “ tranq: Jy s show cause egainst the rule aus defend the justices and legality of their de- 
chiaw es cision ? No; but they wrote to 4 Maule, the Solicitor “to the ‘Treasury, 





A letter from Brussels BAYS» that on Tuesday “ the Queen of England | who was then at Swansea, and enclosed him a copy of the depositions against 
and another personage departed in a chaise de poste to proceed to the prisoner, and asked for his at they should do. | That gentleman 
Waterloo. They were accompanied by General Goblet d’Alviella, the | sent them back the comfortable answer, that there was no evidence against the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. This visit was quite unexpected, py the | prisoner to warrant their committing him at all. Astounded that the Judges 


: 205 f Westminster Hall and the Treasury Solicitor should differ from them as to 
observed th e€ strictest incognito.’ 0 a y So 
leit eo Peet wks the propriety of their decision, they thought it best to quietly ‘eat their leek’; 


- and they sent word two days afterwards to the prisoner's attorney, that they 

The Queen has been pleased to declare Field-Marshal his Royal | would vot put him to the trouble of moving to make the rule absolute, but 
Highness Prince Albert, K.G., Captain-General and Colonel of the Ar- | would accept bail for the prisoner's ppes srance to answer the charge against 
tillery Company, in the room of Augustus Frederick Duke of Sussex, | him, himself in 200/. with two sureties of 100d each. This, after ‘positively 
deceased.—London Gazette, Sept. 22. refusing bail to any amouit! 

aoe * But how stands the case regarding their unfortunate prisoner? He, 

1 jon was cor fine lin a common gaol among fe Sons 
to Mr. Maule, he ought never to have been 
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farmer, from their illegal 


7, ave French corr sp yndene ould attend to the follow- sap : 
Those who have French correspondence should attend t oll for fourteen days; when, 





ing notice, which has been put up at the General Post-oflice in St. eomunitieds? 

= 9n ba fae | i . 
M: -le-Grand. i ae metres = Sd . eo ‘ . 
Martin’s-le-G ; The Times is informed by a correspondent, “ that a Special Commis- 


‘* General Post-oflice, September 1843. y : t & 
“ With reference to the notice issued from this department in May last, re- | Sion is about to issue for the trial of the prisoners concerned in the re~ 
specting the new postage communication with France, as it would appear that | cent disturbances in South Wales, The presiding Judges have not yet 
some misapprehension exists re specting the uniform rates on letters between | been named, but the most active exertions are In progress on the part 
that country and the United Kingdom, it must be understood that the French | of Government to get together evidence against the prisoners already 
uniform rate of 5d. single, and so _ in proportion, has reference to those letters | eonmitted.” ‘ 
only the postage of w hich is paid, whether on despatch or delivery, in ¢ 









United Kingdom ; but that if the French ole be paid in France, it then | Eocd Sianlow lett ton 
varies according to the distance, in conformity with the laws of France. ‘The | ,. ca 1 : 
.. | his Areas Se Manor, 
British rate of 5d. single, &c., is the same whether paid in the United King- : é cs ee 
dom or in France. By command, W. L. MaBervy. Prince Alexander of the N t Alnwick Castle, 





on a visit to the Duke and Dutchess Sof - North 1umberland, from Seotland, 
On leaving Mar Lodge, where his Royal Highness made a lengthened 


visit to the Duke and I hess of Leeds, he’ went to Gordon Castle, to 
partake of the apes seiner 





There has been more business done ct our Cloth-halls this week than 
for a Jong time past. Beavers of good qualities, pilot-cloths, heavy 
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of the Duke and Dutchess of Richmond. 









tweeds, and modern patterns in fancy-cloaking, continue in good de- | 
mand; and the stocks on haud are very light. Fine and middle qua- | ——— <= 
lities of cloths continue dull of sale. Prices are stationary. There has | MONEY 1 ARK K E if 
been a considerable number of buyers from the country in the town | pes = 
¢ : rs * “4s Ex #£, Fripay AFrkxNoon. 
during the week, and business: has in consequence been brisk in the | pe pustness of the Monev Market has’ heen very unimportant, and the 
arehouses.—Leeds Mercury, Sept. 23. prices are at a slight i msols for Money and Account having 
reached 953. We cann large transac tions; and indeed, there is 





scarcely any scope for 

proved slightly; th 
th e quotations at which tho-e 
having risen 2s, Nothing noti 
the Pank proprietors yester rday, un 


m upon E age ser Bills has im- 
ef Ikd. per day having reached 
id. per day former! stood, and the latter 
s occurred at the half- -yearly meeting of 
less it be the fact that rather more than 
ulated capital, to make up the 
dividend upon the usual scale of 
it ; ped as an evidence that the 
the fact that the French 
s of Treasury Bonds of his 
nt; and yet the French Five 
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The proceedings at an adjourned meeting of the Repeal Association, 
on Thursday, are not without interest. In the first place, a letter from 
Mr. Connor to the Secretary was read: it ran thus— 

“ Sir—In consequence of the general repudiation by the Repeal Association 
of the notice of motion attempted to be given by me on Monday last, I beg | » oo7 was taken from the iia caes 
leave most respectfully to tender my resignation as a member of the Loyal pas rebsyentic? i eagute f 163 
National Repeal Association of Ireland.” = 3 ipa sis ja! Mi 9 provile for t 

Mr. John O'Connell said, he was glad that he had been thus save d | the Lat a 
pain of moving the expulsion of Mr. Connor, which he had come down MG 
to the Association with the firm determination of doing. It could not b 
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dance j ig not cont i ed to this coun 
iven notice to ) t 
st from 3 













ance with the motto placed over the chair, most fully acknowledged the English Funds. The issue of Mexican Stoc k has at “apse! a fertile subject of 
rights of property, at the same time that they insisted on the observance | @iscussion, but sp Soh facts I ory wees vf onece -! x ii —_ ” Sats: 
of its duties. The motion passed unanimously. cextarn whether the ped th IE oA Me Bon ee aaa half t ne py he 
Mr. Stritel 4 Inga eonanE Cai Wie, Eiivicm Cauburseicesand proposed by Messrs. Lizarpr and Co. for the ad ment of a the di, icend due 
Sate REAEOT SAS Ce 20S TOOL SED ee ee (a arrister and | on the Ist October nent. A meeting of the Bondholders has been called for 
member of the Association,) on the subject of “promoting nationality | an oe urly day next week, when the adoption of some conrse will be recommended 
in the various brauches of the Fine Arts in Ireland.” ‘The report re- | to the public generally ; and it ssi bis e that all the holders of the stock 
commended that this spirit of nationality should be extended to des z should ac lopt one line | of action, to prevent a bonds be! ng for a time unsale- 
in painting, sculpture, and architecture; and promoted by premiums of | able. Columbian Stock is advancing, and has been done today at 26. It wil 
401. and 20/1. for the best oil-  seerge 201, and 101. for the best water- | be as well to r mind the holders of this security, that unless “they send their 
colour paintings, 3l. for the best rough sketches in outline; under cer- | bonds for conversion to Messrs. Rerp, and Co. before the Ist October, 
tain limitations, which provided that the contending artists should 1 be pi will forfeit the « livi id sds of is4, a 1843, due upon the Vene- 
Irishmen, their works of a national character, that they should be ex- zuelan portion of the ce bt—28? pe r sO eee cone —_ the nomi- 
hibited in the Conciliation Hall, and the Association be entitled to en- nal capital of the Bonc Fhareday was the only day when the agents s0- 
grave from them. A list of eighteen subjects selected from Irish his- 


denied that Mr. Connor had been re ated by the Association with every | xistenc saying 5 per cent interest 
consideration. He moved that the resignation cf Mr. Connor be | a float ng debt. } ly half th is an anomaly to be found 
received. Mr. O'Neill Daunt seconded the motion ; and wished it to go | onl ly in France. re, ; ; 

forth most unequivocally to the w orld, that the Association, in accord- | _ The business of the Foreign M irket has been as unimportant as that of the 
























ceived the Stock-conversion; but up to and until the Ist October, they will be 
red daily. The Peruvian and South American Stocks generally are in 






tory, commencing with “the Trish Solon, Ollam Fodhlah, delivering his.) demand. ‘he Newbie (1843) is also sought after, and has been done 
laws to the people,” and terminating with “ Mr. O'Connell defying the | today at 714; thus enjoying a greater currency than any of the later Brazilian 


Saxon at Mallow,” was suggested. The majority of these subjects | loans. The transactions in Spanish Stock have been unimportant: it sup- 
commemorated “ Saxon” defeat or treachery. The report sg ig hee | ports its price, notwithstanding the disastrous state of the Peninsula. Portu- 
commended a grant of 50l. from the funds of the Association in aid of | guese Bonds are lower, without much business. 
the statue of wonenets about to be erected at Limerick, which ph he Nothing of importance h Re OECaEE d in R 

defended against the English forces for King James the Second. | Australian Banks are gener ily offered oon there appears to be a di 
report also was Sane unanimously many of the holders to quit this security. 
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A voluminous report was present ed from the Committee appointed | There is not the slightest in of eitlien’ tes English or 
to investigate charges preferred against Mr. Smith, law-ageut to the | por jen Funds and hardly a on ind has occurred. We have 
Corporation of Dublin, and member of the Repeal Association. The | to notice the following barg ns in Railway Sh: Eastern Counties, 8; 
charges were, that he had, while agent on the town-lands of Paristown | Edinburgh and Glasgow, 504; Brighton, 367 4; Neweastle and Darlington 
and Darvistown, in the county of Westmeath, exterminated eighteen | 174. 
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iapay, Two 0’cLocK, 
In the Fore Market, the varia- 
he ‘ t Spanish Bon¢ is are lower; the former 
s of ejectment were only used by him to obtain legal possession . 419 SS tian bake er nat Ege 
ot Chat all tis aaa ee ce Ae having been done at 43, and the latter (the Three pet Cents)-at ; Colum- 
: abdicate al icin shai tt Br Ope FeEie ined in actu ar occu-  bian are in demand, at 253 and 26; the others without any fluctuation. We 
pation. In the course of a violent altercation, Mr. Smith complained | jaye to notice the following tr Shares in addition to those given 
that there was a consp iracy against his professional cl th r; ai i > }. Railways—Great Western, 
mith’s conduct before the Committ stern, 6254; Paris and Rouen, 





familivs. ‘The Committee only reported the evidence, without stating 
any opini n, Mr. Smith warmly defended his couduet; averring that 
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been “ over baie as he accused them of being “ p: a 

Scandal of the dispute was closed by the formal reception of the report. | « veut Cousols ..« a 39 41 
A Yj r Cer 251 64 
eee $y nis ore 864 74 
A gross ance of Magisterial bluuderi come to light in | 3?! Sine : rr 
Ss “Wales. At alae aren ebeze Bion. Pe a ae Ne »o per Cents .... Ole 
South W ales. About a month ago, the Pen-; rn turupike-gate, be- | fink ican 5 per Ceuts ¢ ‘ousd. 239 44 

tween Carmarthen and Llandilo, was broken down for the second time; | Excheq Portuguese New Sp. Cts. 1841 43 4 





K ssian 5 per Cents ee... Ji4dg 154 
7 Spanish (Activ ) 5 per Cents. 19 
5} | Ditiod per Cents 1842 ..... 268 4 





and William Davis, a farmer, was apprehended on suspicion of being | India 
concerned in that outrage. It was proved before the Magistrates, that 
Davis had told the toil- keeper, in a rough boastful manner, that he was | ¢+,;°, oe 
“ Becca,” that he struck the gate- keeper, but that next day he made up SE ee 
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“TOPICS OF THE DAY. 








THE OBSTACLE TO IRELAND'S IMPROVEMENT. 
Preruars the most instructive feature of the O'Connerr mani- 
festo against the Queen’s Speech, is the shadowy, unreal nature of 
most of its long list of grievances. Some are undeniably real, and 
grievous—as the anomalous ecclesiastical institutions, the compli- 
cation of rates, and such like: but by far the greater number are 
mere show grievances, which will not stand the test of examination. 
For example, the result of the late census is appealed to as show- 
ing that misery is reducing the population of Ireland; whereas it 
merely shows that the previous enumerations, less accurately and 
less conscicutiously made, had exaggerated the amount of the 
population. Again, Mr. O’Connexx complains that at the Union 
Ireland was obliged to give up two-thirds of her Representatives, 
while Great Britain did not give up one. It is obvious, that in 
framing an Imperial Legislature, two things had to be considered,— 
the most advantageous number of the whole body; and the 
relative proportions in which the two incorporating nations were 
to contribute to its~formation. Had Ireland retained as many 
Members in the Imperial House of Commons as it possessed in 
its own, an addition must have been made to the English Repre- 
sentatives, in order to preserve the just proportion between 
British and Irish Members ; and that might have made the total of 
the House too numerous. Whether the balance were preserved by 
diminishing the Irish Members or augmenting the English, was a 
matter of indifference. ither way, the Irish nation gained power, 
Instead of having an isolated Legislature, curbed by a Royal veto 
exercised by Ministers who held their offices by the tenure of 
pleasing the English Parliament in which Irishmen had no voice, 
Ireland obtained the power of nominating a strong minority in the 
Hiouse which made and unmade Ministers. In adding this multi- 
tude of palpably bad reasons for Repeal to his few specious ones, Mr. 
O'’Connett has acted like a lawyer with a desperate cause, stating 
all kinds of pleas in which he has no confidence, thinking there may 
be a chance of the judge or jury attributing more weight to some 
of them than he does himself. 

There is another bad characteristic of this manifesto: like all 
Mr. O’Connetx’s effusions, it rakes up the past with an inveterate 
spirit. It aims at keeping alive an hereditary feud between two 
races. The Union at the close of last century is called the con- 
summation of the crimes perpetrated against Ireland by England for 
centuries before—crimes which Mr. O'ConnELL vows are unpa- 
ralleled for atrocity in the history of mankind. This pertinacious 
effort tokeepalive animosity, the causes of which belong to the past— 
which have faded into the shadowy realms of tradition—is impor- 
tant on account of its connexion with a feature of the Repeal meet- 
ings which has becn noticed by intelligent strangers. If the inte- 
rest seemed for a moment to flag, it but needed the introduction of 
an allusion to “ the Saxons,” and their oppressions of the Irish, to 
revive the spirit of fierce and earnest attention. 

The untangible nature of so many of the O’Connetr grievances, 
and the strong and general feeling of hostility to England which 
would seem to pervade the Irish race, throw important light on the 
nature of the Repeal agitation. The desire for Repeal is not 
the less strong and operative that the reasons alleged in support 
of it are futile, and that it would be a measure incapable of pro- 
ducing any one tangible benefit. Shadowy and unreal in itself, it 
has obtained possession of the national imagination, and may be 
all-powerful in controlling and directing the actions of the nation. 
If the Irish race loath the Union with England, however shadowy 
and fantastical the reasons why they do loath it, their conduct will 
be determined by them, just as the conduct of old Pagan nations 
was determined by their belief in the monstrous fictions of their 
mythology. 

The one great source of the difficulty in dealing with Ireland, is 
the utter want of amalgamation between the English and Irish 
races. To rule a people, public men must in the main feel and be- 
lieve with that people, or affect to do so. ‘The popular leaders in 
Ireland have their power for good entirely neutralized by the exist- 
ing hostility of race. Even O'Connetuand the priests, omnipotent 
though they appear to be in swaying the popular will, are powerful 
only so long as they swim with the stream— flatter and comply with 
that will. It were too much to expect from average human virtue, 
that men should abdicate their power because they are subject to a 
limitation in the use they must make of it; and therefore Irish 
leaders go on making bad worse, strengthening the passionate pre- 
judice to which they in the first instance yield with hesitation 
and reluctance. 

The danger resulting from this state of the Irish mind is but too 
real and apparent. Britain ewié/d not concede a repeal of the Union; 
and notwithstanding the great advance of the Irish since 1782 in 
numbers and discipline, they cannot force Britain to concede it. 
Even in the event of war, though the disaffection of Ireland 
would be a certain and serious evil, still it would not be 
fatal; for if Ireland has grown in strength and discipline 
since 1782, so has England. But an evil may be great 
without being inevitably fatal, And during the continu- 
ance of this state of affairs in Ireland, it is impossible to 
apply any adequate remedy to the great and undeniable suffering 
which exists there. Even the organized and comparatively peace- 
ful agitation of O’Connect is operative ouly as a means of pre- 
venting practical legislation for Ireland. It can only be upheld by 


the Irish Members insisting upon impracticable schemes in Par- 








liament, or by absenting themselves from the Legislature to agitate 
at home. Their tenure of authority depends upon their showing 
on all occasions a disposition to spite and thwart “the Saxons.” 
And were the O’Connett organization dissolved, matters would be 
not one jot less hopeless. It is true what O’Connexu has said, 
that there has been less of agrarian and other outrage since he 
taught the Irish to move for political objects and en masse. Were 
the existing organization resolved back into the lawless anarchy out 
of which O’Connett brought it, the spirit of hatred to English rule 
would remain strong as ever, seeking vent in incessant desultory out- 
rages. And it is extremely questionable how long O’ConneLt may 
be able to preserve discipline among his troops. Mr. Wincram 
Connor's attempt to elicit from the Repeal Association a resolution 
against paying rents until their object be attained, may only be 
the beginning of insubordination. ‘The tactics of all agitators has 
been to tell the mob, that under certain circumstances they would 
approve of its wild fury. By dwelling ostentatiously on such themes, 
they keep wild thoughts alive in the minds of the populace. This 
serves the purpose for a time, till new candidates for popularity 
come forward and say, “ You ¢alk, but we will do.” In this 
manner Frarcus O’Connor for a time withdrew the masses of 
the manufacturing districts from more cautious leaders; and in 
this manner, Wit11am Connor, or men like him, may take the 
reins out of O’Connetv’s hands in Ireland. 

Sooner or later—by the death of O’Connex1, or by his dethrone- 
ment from his unprecedentedly prolonged popular sway—the im- 
practicable organization of the Repeal party must relapse into the 
wild chaos out of which it was formed. But the animosity of race, 
which lent it power for a time, will long survive, to thwart and 
baffle the attempts of statesmen to give peace and prosperity to 
Ireland. So long as it continues to exist, Ireland will be a thorn 
in the side of England; a strong position which she dares not 
evacuate lest it be occupied by enemies; a province entailing 
trouble, anxiety, and expense in peace, and weakness in war. And 
so it must remain until the races be amalgamated. 

The process of fusion must, under any circumstances, be 
the work of time; but it may be accelerated or retarded as 
Ministers act judiciously or the reverse. ‘The incompatibility of 
races is always caused in a great measure, if not entirely, by 
difference of national traditions and daily pursuits, from which two 
sources men’s minds are stored with ideas. Every thing that brings 
Irishmen to view life and its concerns in the same light as English- 
men, helps to make Englishmen of them. ‘The introduction 
of capitalist-farmers, by such a fixity-of-tenure bill as Mr. Suar- 
MAN Crawrorp contemplates—the opening up of the country 
by improved means of communication—well-regulated emigration, 
to adjust the balance between population and the present available 
resources of the country—the growth of capital under the in- 
fluence of these measures, and the consequent natural extension of 
manufactures and commercial enterprise—would gradually make 
the daily avocations of all classes of Irishmen the same as those of 
Englishmen. ‘The abolition of the distinction between privileged 
and unprivileged churches—a distinction practically coextensive 
with that between races—and the establishment of an Executive 
as well as a Legislative Union between the two countries by sup- 
pressing the provincial Viceregal form of government—would ac- 
celerate the transformation, by removing institutions which almost 
appear framed to prevent the Irish and English from forgetting 
that they are different races. An extended system of secular 
education would be the most efficient complement of these eco- 
nomical and political measures. Whether elementary instruction 
were given in English, or as some recommend, in Irish, the effect 
would be the same. Every educated Irishman is and must be de- 
pendent upon English literature for amusement and information ; for 
an Irish literature, if such a thing ever existad, belongs to past cen- 
turies : it is dead, and can no more satisfy and nourish the minds of 
an existing generation, than fossilized birds, beasts, and seeds, could 
satisfy and nourish thcir bodies.) And men whose minds were 
formed under the influence of the great thinkers of England would 
be Englishmen in their thoughts—as O’Connexv and their other 
leaders already are, who may sometimes address to them a few 
sentences of “ Irish Gaelic,” but can only think and speak of 
politics in English. 

All these measures, fitly adapted to each other, ought to be set 
in motion simultaneously. Even in that case, their operation 
would be gradual—slow. ‘Till they took effect, Ireland would re- 
quire to be governed as it best might be—as emergencies rendered 
necessary: but every year would bring it nearer to the condition 
of England; making it more and more easy to administer the laws; 
developing by a sure though silent process a spirit of British loyalty 
in Ireland; emancipating the Irish from their hordes of trading 
speculators in agitation. 

“THE FACTORY SYSTEM” AND “ OUR SOCIAL 

CONDITION.” 
Tuer appears to be a real revival of trade: factories are again 
working, and not mercly to augment accumulated stocks, or press 
goods down into glutted markets, but they are working to order. 
Wages too rise—the most important and advantageous sign of all. 
We breathe again: “the crisis has passed!” Ay, but how soon 
to return? ‘The harvest is abundant; foreign countries are not 
in a paroxysm of exclusive dealing; “ distress” is mitigzted abroad 
as well as at home. But the causes which produced the late seven 
years’ fit of commercial difficulty, if it is really over, are still ex- 
tant, though for the time less active. If diminished, a vast amount 
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of pauperism remains. Ireland, with its yearly display of nearly two 


millions and a half of paupers, is unaltered in its condition; and it 
therefore continues to be a drain on the general resources and a 
depositary of destitution. In England, during the crisis, the num- 
ber of paupers was not far short of a million and a half: how much 
less is the number now? In Scotland, pauperism is obscure, but 
abundant. Altogether, we have usually an army of some three 
millions or so of paupers kept up, to be swelled by additional 
levies to four millions or more at the next crisis. Duriug the last 
“ distress,” there were too many mills to work: the trouble is over, 
and already, say some of the provincia! papers. more new mills are 
in process of erection in the neighbourhood of Manchester! 
Already! People must be found to work in those mills. Well, 
they are bred fast enough in the agricultural districts; and s0, at the 
next crisis, there will be more mills to throw “ out of gear,” more 
goods to stuff the markets and prolong the glut, more people to be 
thrown out of work—more distress and more paupers. “ Vogue la 
galére!” Sofficient unto the day is the evil thereof. W hat matter, 
as it is profitable now, if it be disastrous by and by? he process 
is quite according to rule; for competition does it, and competition 
is the stimulus of industry, and industry the source of all our great- 
ness. Ariel the sprite could put a girdle round the globe in forty 
minutes; and there are single firms who could weave that same 
girdle in excellent long-cloth, at so much per yard, in—we forget 
how short a time. 

Lancashire can make cloth without limit; and in doing so it in- 
creases the risks of gluts, of “ distress,” of pauperism, of starva- 
tion-riots, and social disorganization. Never mind; it is no part 
of the system of competition to consider these things. It is, however, 
part of the study of the man who desires peace and the welfare of 
his kind. Is the system of competition, he will ask, so very admira- 
ble? Its immediate effect seems to be to produce a vast number 
of useful things; the next, to call into existence, or at least to 
crowd together, a vast number of beings to produce those useful 
things: but as there are not the pcople to use all the things pro- 
duced, the crowded artigans are at times left without food. They 
find themselves in the midst of incalculable heaps of cotton-shirting, 
prints, best common knives and forks, nails, adzes, hats, snuffers 
and snuffer-trays, and other most excellent articles, so good, and so 
cheap, and so plentiful, that it is a marvel: but where is the bread ? 


Mere Free-traders make light of the difficulty: they say, that if 


the Corn-laws be repealed there will be an exchange for this hard- 
ware and these piece-goods. But then, mure factories would be 
built—they have begun already ; and more hard-ware and piece- 
goods would be produced. Can the naked African, and the naked 
new Russian, and other naked husbandmen, learn to grow corn so 
fast as Lancashire and Yorkshire can make more of their wares ? 
It is no part of the manufacturer to consider the question. It is 
only his business to know whether he can make a profitable invest- 
ment—whether, by any combination of capital and men, (he calls 
men and women by the abstract term “ labour,”) he can realize so 
much per cent; and fe will never ask whether it might not be 
advisable to check and control that stimulating influence of com- 
petition. 

Meanwhile, we have recurrent periods of popular pauperis and 
gluts—the pauperism of capital. Those are two great facts staring 
one in the face. Repeal of the Corn-laws might bring relief—very 
likely ; but would it impose limits on the working of the causes of 
evil? Some have gone further, and proposed altogether to aban- 
don the competitive system to which those causes belong. In 
England, Owen and others have suggested community of property. 
In France, Fourrer has propounded the less impracticable-looking 
scheme combination of property and labour with the maintenance 
of existing individual rights. Both sects, however, have overlooked 
the necessity of fitting communities reared through generations to 
one system for adopting its opposite. ‘They might as well advise 
the inhabitants of the two hemispheres to “move” next Christmas, 
and exchange habitations, countries, customs, laws, religions, and 
habits of mind. Waiving all other difficulties, men must be taught no 
longer by falsehood to be traitors to each other, no longer by anger 
enemies, before they can make common home. The process may 
be easier than is generally supposed, but is it even begun? And 


perhaps when the time comes for making all the world a congeries | 


of domestic circles, mature wisdom may show the necessity of pro- 
ceeding in a manner very different from that devised either by Mr. 
Owen or even M. Fourter. 


But because we cannot make a short cut to the social millen- 


nium, English or French, are ail ameliorations and palliatives to be 
neglected? Surely not. The very mooting of such questions as 
those discussed by the Socialists and Fourierists helps to fami- 
liarize the topic: the two monstrous facts, increasing pauperism 
and increasing means of over-production, rivet attention; and 
in writing, in debate, in conversation, it is well to keep in 
view first principles, whose neglect visits us with these evils, and 
desirable ends, which, though not cf immediate attainment, yet, 
like the inaccessible star in heaven, arc a guide. It has been, in 
considerations of the sort, almost the unqualified habit of the Eng- 
lish mind to encourage industry exclusively—nothing but industry. 
We Lave the fruits—industry, nothing but industry—not even its 
wages or its profit—iot even its subsistence. Some begin, in one 
way and another, to doubt that policy. It is a wholesome scepti- 
cism, worth further search. Ifthe English people were not such 
hard woikcrs—not so “ industrious “—this over-production would 
not have been. Perhaps if, in times not of crisis and destitution, 
the English people were taught other things besides industry,— 








frugal habits, to obtain more enjoyment out of their resources, 
instead of merely acquiring more money—the enjoyment of 
leisure, instead of working for ever till they have made more 
than can be sold,—perhaps then a salutary counterpoise to com- 
petition might be found. Other antagonist influences might be de~ 
vised: there are many who begin to think of these things; and in 
truth they cannot better employ their faculties. No sign of the 
times is more portentous, and more deserving of deep, honest, 
and diligent thought, than that perpetual alternation of more pau- 
perism and more factories, and again more pauperism. It is called 
“our increasing power and greatness”: it may be the manufacture 
of social revolution and national ruin. 





THE KING AND THE BURGESSES. 
ImaGination is the stronghold of royalty; and royalty’s strongest 
hold on the imagination is the prestige of antiquity. Among other 
marvels which Queen Vicrorra may have noted on her travels, are 
royalties of yesterday, and handicrafts associated with ideas of 
wealth and power for centuries. 

At the Chateau d’Eu, the Queen saw many relics of the ancient 
monarchy and noblesse of France: but that was in the private re- 
sidence of Louis Puitrere—one might almost say, in his cabinet. 
They have little more to do with the actual monarchy of France than 
Sir Water Scort’s gathering of antiquities at Abbotsford had to 
do with that of England. Louis Puiripre of Orleans is associated 
with these old traditions, but the King is not. He and his state 
have no associations beyond 1789: they are fain to draw upon the 
banks of the Republic and the Empire to enable them to claim 
kindred with something earlier than 1830. Burke compared the 
English monarchy to the Keep of Windsor: we may compare the 
French monarchy to one of our modern brick, lath, and plaster casts 
of Grecian architecture. It is new, and its novelty is recalled in 
every lineament. Doubtless in time, if it last, it will grow as old and 
interesting as any other monarchy ; but at present it is as uncom- 
fortable as a newly-built house, where at every turn one stumbles 
upon something that has not been properly finished. One can 
almost fancy the smell of green wood and half-dried mortar strong 
about it. 

The plebeians of Ghent and Bruges have the better of majesty. 
They have a history, and beyond it, traditions, growing dimmer and 
more dim as they recede into the aérial perspective of antiquity. 
When the incorporated companics of Ghent deployed before the 
Queen of England, their very maces and other ornaments showed 
that they had existed as powerful bodies before the ancestors of the 
Queen of England had even attained to the dignity of electors of 
Germany. ‘The house of Van ArrEvELpDE greeted the Queen of 
England in the name of its former occupant; and the burghers of 
Ghent referred to an entertainment given by them to an English 
Queen (the same whose counterfeit Vicrorra was at her fancy-ball 
two years since) in the fourteenth century. By the burghers of 
Ghent the Queen of England was feasted on a dais, as she might have 
been five centuries ago: by the King of the French she was re- 
ceived in the modern manner of an amiable and accomplished 
private gentleman. At Bruges, all contributed to decorate the 
town for the royal progress according to their means: the pawn 
broker hung out his pledged counterpanes, the Mayor his tapestry, 
and the nobleman his family plate. The very makeshift character 
of the adornments gave a reality to the scene. Bruges, like Ghent, 
received our Queen as we read of the bold citizens of London re- 
ceiving their Sovereigns in days of yore: had Louis Puitiere 
thrown off the bourgeois, he could only have received his guest 
with the civil and military parade devised in the times of the Re- 
volution. 

In old times, Kings and Queens have been known to affect 
throwing aside court pageantry and playing for a little the part of 
private individuals, as a relief from empire; while parvenus in 
office have been noted for their tenacity of state. ‘This is not, 
however, the case here. The King of the French has no old stiff 
pageantry to throw aside, and the state of the authorities of Ghent 
is familiar to them. ‘The burgesses, according to the conven- 
tionalities of European aristocracy, may look down upon the King 
as a novus homo. 


SMOKY, DIRTY LONDON. 
Or the shoals of sallow, smoke-dried citizens, who at this season 


| rush to the coast, gasping for sea-breezes to ventilate their lungs, 





some thousands cross the Channel, seeking the excitement of 
strange scenes: for Brighton is become another London on sea; 
Gravesend, a Camberwell on Thames; Margate and Ramsgate are 
the marine Hfampstead and Ilighgate; and the railways have made 
Dover and the Isle of Wight as familiar to Londoners as Richmond 
and Greenwich. Calais and Boulogne, Havre and Ostend, are just 
now swarming with Cocknies, whose annual visitations afford mu- 
tual amusement and benefit to the people of both countries; while 
the potent argument of self-interest overcomes the Anti-English 
mania of the French more effectually than any appeal to their reason. 

The first thing that strikes us islanders on reaching the shores of 
the Continent, is the lightness and purity of the atmosphere, which 
are as exhilarating to the spirits as the bright colours of the costume 
and dwellings of the people are to the eye; and on first returning to 
smoky, dirty London, the thickness of the air, saturated with soot, is 
sensibly felt in that slight oppression on the lungs which makes one 
conscious of the act of respiration; the diagy gray mist, that tones 
down all hues to a muddy neutral tint, rendering the change visi- 
ble to the eye. London sioke is no more likely to be got rid of 
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than London fog; for though factory-chimnies and funnels of 
steam-engines may be prevented from blackening the air—as they 
ought to be—the incense of sea-coal, ascending from the myriad 
blazing altars of that household god of comfort the Englishman’s 
fireside, would suffice to spread a dusky veil of smoke over the 
Metropolis, and help to maintain the character of London fog for 
density and permanence. But why not wage war upon dirt, and 
exterminate that nuisance? ‘The smoky canopy does not involve 
the necessity of muddy pavements or dirty walls. The street- 
sweeping machine, now about to be used in the City, is more efii- 
cacious than a whole army of scavengers; and, conjointly with 
wood pavements, may banish mud even from Cheapside and Thames 
Street, and complete the conquest of filth under foot, that the 
sewers began. Yet there are our public buildings and private 
dwellings, mostly so clean within, covered outside with a mantle of 
dirt: St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey so begrimed and black 
that they are actually shrouded from view as with a pall; while the 
bronze statues of Pirr and Cannrna, erected only within these few 
years, are completely disguised in black dominos of soot. As for the 
dirty brown brick walls with square holes cut in them, that line our 
streets, they are such shabby and squalid combinations of ugliness 





and foulness, that stucco plaster alone can cover up the unwhole- 
some-looking eyesores; though this would be no remedy for their | 
unsightly deformities of shape. It must be confessed, that dust 
and smoke have done as much as want of taste has to dis- 
figure London and other large towns. _ Our red brick houses 
with stone or stucco dressings have a very good effect, and show 
a ruddy cheerful front through a November fog; nor do they 
lose all their original brightness even when veiled with the sooty 
concretion of the emancipated blacks from our chimnies. The 
old fashion of building with red brick is reviving very generally 
in London; and we are glad to see it. We counteract the habi- 
tual dampness and rawness of our climate —which render the 
summer splendour of this glorious autumn weather equally welcom 
and wonderful—by blazing fires: why not give a glowing face to 
the outside of our houses, answering to the warmth and comfort 
within? This kind of street reform must be necessarily of slow 
growth; but meanwhile, we might promote cleanliness. We paint 
our window-frames, and polish the glass in them, varnish our doors, 
and burnish their brass plates and bell-handles; but, though the 
stucco gets an occasional white-washing, brickand stone are alike left 
to the accumulating layers of soot and dust, as though the incrusta- 
tion were precious as the mould of antiquity on a buried bronze. 
The porosity and roughness of the common stock bricks soon cause 
dirt and smoke to “ give a browner horror” to their pauper drab ; 
and the ablutions that house-fronts undergo in the process of fresh- 
pointing the joints with mortar, are little better than trying to wash 
the blackamoor white. White, yellow, and red bricks, of closer 
texture and better laid, do not require pointing afresh, and there- 
fore get no cleansing ; else, we think, even the pale bricks might be 
made to show a less smoky gray, and the hearty red to keep their 
colour,—which is rather improved by losing its glaring hue, the 
weather serving, like the “ glazing” of a picture, to mellow its 
rawness. Either dry-rubbing with brick, or sluicing with water, or 
perhaps merely brushing the surface once a year, would keep fine 
brick walls bright. Stone-fronted buildings might be cleansed by 
washing, or scraping off the dirt, and giving a new surface, if need- 
ful, by rubbing with stone and water. ‘The Mansionhouse had its 
face washed a year or so ago, and is very much improved by the 
operation; though the stains of a century of London smoke cannot 
be entirely obliterated: not even the “ detergent elixir” with which 
the London bagman essayed to remove the spots of Rizzio’s blood | 
from the floor of Holyrood can efface them. Perhaps some che- | 
| 
| 








mical agents might be found which would discharge these stains, if 
applied before the soot had become in a manner fossilized ; but, as | 
prevention is better than cure, a varnish of some kind to protect 
the stone would be preferable. Without such a protection, the | 
exquisite stone carvings of the New Palace at Westminster will soon 
become invisible, and eventually be defaced as those of Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel were. The sculptured frieze of the screen at the en- 
trance to Hyde Park next Apsley House was, if we recollect rightly, 
varnished with a preparation of wax by way of experiment of its 
conservative properties in resisting the action of the weather. Suffi- 
cient time has elapsed, we should think, to test the efficacy of this 
preparation ; and though it should prove to have been only partially 
effective, it would be a great desideratum, and as deserving of | 
adoption as the Kyanizing process to prevent dry-rot in wood. | 
This composition, or something similar, might be advantageously 
applied to the preservation of bronze as well as stone and marble ; 
though as regards bronze statues, we cannot help thinking that a 
sponge might be applied once a ycar—as chiminey-sweeps used | 
to be washed every May-day—with very good cffect. Bronze | 
will bear a good many hard wipes: the toe of St. Peter at Rome is | 
not all kissed away yet, though for two centuries it has been | 
smacked by millions of reverential lips. At any rate, cleaning 
would be a wholesomer process of decay than the accumulation of 
dirt, and would have the advantage of enabling us to see the form 
that soot hides. 





GLEANINGS. 

The Story-Tellcr contains some unpublished verses by George Canning 
addressed to Mrs. Leigh, a lady of fortune, who had given lim, apparently, the 
stuff for some shooting-breeches. How soon fashicns change! The verses 
are smart, aid the author indulges in no licence; yet none would now-a-days 
think them in the best taste to address to a lady, by way of epithalamium, or 


| such as to command res 





at least a wedding -anniversary salute, as these were; for they were addressed 
“to Mrs. Leigh on her Wedding-day "— 


“ While all to this aupicious day, 
Well pleased, their heartfelt homage pay, 
And sweetly smile, and softly say : 
A hundred civil speeches, 
My muse shall strike her tuneful strings, 
Nor scorn the gift her duty brings, 
Though humble be the theme she sings— 
A pair of shooting-breeches. 
“ Soon shall the tailor’s subtle art 
Have made them tight, and spruce, and smart, 
And fastened well in every part 
With twenty thousand stitches : 
Mark then the moral of my song— 
Oh! may your loves but prove as strong, 
And wear as well, and last as long, 
As these my shooting-breeches. 
And when, to ease the load of life, 
OF private care, and public strife, 
My lot shall give to me a wife, 
I ask not rank or riches ; 
For worth like thine alone I pray, 
Temper like thine, serene and gay, 
And formed like thee to give away, 
Not wear herself, the breeches.” 


The contlict of rival missionaries is one probable source of future embarrass- 
ment in China; and by no means the easiest kind to deal with. The Asiastic 
Journal illustrates the speculation by referring, in a note, to what actually has 
occurred elsewhere. ‘“ We observe in the Report of the Church Missionary 
Society, an account of a dispute of this kind in New Zealand, which could 
have had no beneticial effect upon the natives who were present. The English 
missionary (according to his own account) pressed the priest sorely ; when the 
latter replied, ‘ You had better tell me the names of the Bishops of your 
Church, from the time of the Apostles.’ The English missionary says—‘ I 
then related to the natives Augustine’s coming to England, and the unfavour- 
able reception which our own Bishops gave him, with the probable reason. 
Then he would interrupt me by reading, in a pompous manner, the names of 
some of their earliest Bishops. He repeated this so many times,—continually 
telling the natives that Elizabeth was a very wicked woman, using no very 
delicate words,—that I was at last constrained to remind him not to forget 
Pope Joan. Indeed I may say, that, after seven hours, all I could get from 
him was, ‘ Who were the Bishops of your Church after the Apostles?’ I 
charged his Church with fifteen errors, such as the natives cuuld understand ; 
adding,’ &c.” ! 

Mr. Dickens is using his American experiences after a fashion more con- 
genial to his talents than he did in his Votes, by turning the current of his 
narrative, Martin Chuzzlewit, into the United States; whither he has carried 
his hero. Martin is made a lion of, and at the same time insulted on the score 
of his country; he is made a settler of, and swindled ; and in return, his histo- 
riographer exhibits the citizens in a series of caricatures. In the journey to- 
wards Eden, the new settlement, Martin, accompanied by his Achates, Mark 
Tapley, falls in with a highly patriotic party. ‘‘ Well!’ resuined their new 
friend, after staring at them intently during the whole interval of silence: 
‘how’s the unnat’ral old parent by this time?’ Mr. Tapley, regarding this 
inquiry as only another version of the impertinent English question ‘ How’s 
your mother?’ would have resented it instantly, but for Martin’s prompt in- 
terposition. ‘You mean the old country?’ he said. ‘Ah!’ was the reply. 
‘How’s she? Progressing back’ards, I expect, as usual? Well! How’s Queen 
Victoria?’ ‘In good health, I believe,’ said Martin. ‘Queen Victoria won’t 
shake in her royal shoes at all when she hears tomorrow named ?’ observed the 
stranger: ‘no.’ ‘Not that Iam aware of. Why should she?’ ‘She won’t 
be taken with a cold chill, when she realizes what is being done in these dig- 
gings,’ said the stranger: ‘no.’ ‘No,’ said Martin; ‘1 think I could take 
my oath of that.’ The strange gentleman looked at him as if in pity for his 
ignorance or prejudice, and said, ‘ Well, Sir, I tell you this—there ain’t a 
én-gine with its biler bust, in God A’mighty’s free U-nited States, so fixed, 
and nipped, and frizzled to a most e-tarnal smash, as that young critter, in her 
luxurious lo-cation in the Tower of London, will be, when she reads the next 
double-extra IVutertoast Gazette.’ * «But if it is addressed to the 
Tower of London, it would hardly come to hand, I fear,’ returned Martin ; 
‘for she don’t live there.’ ‘The Queen of England, gentlemen,’ observed Mr. 
Tapley, affecting the greatest politeness, and regarding them with an immove- 
able face, ‘usually lives in the Mint, to take care of the money. She has 
lodgings, in virtue of her office, with the Lord Mayor at the Mansionhonse ; 
but don’t often occupy them, in consequence of the parlour-chimney smoking.’ 
‘ Mark,’ said Martin, ‘I shall be very much obliged to you if you'll have the 
goodness not to interfere with preposterous statements, however jocose they 
may appear to you. was merely remarking, gentlemen—though it’s a point 


| of very little import—that the Queen of England docs not happen to live in 


zondon.” ‘General!’ cried Mr. La Fayette Kettle. ‘ You 
hear?’ ‘Gene echoed several others. ‘General!’ ‘Hush! Pray, 
silence! ‘said General Choke, holding up his hand, and speaking witha patient 
and complacent benevolence that was quite touching. ‘I have always re- 
marked it asa very extraordinary circumstance, which I impute to the natur’ 
of British institutions and their tendency to suppress that popular inquiry 
and information which air so widely diffused even in the trackless forests of 
this vast continent of the Western Ocean, that the knowledge of Britishers 
themselves on such points is not to be compared with that possessed by our in- 
telligent and locomotive citizens. iis is interesting, and confirms my ob- 
servation. When you say, Sir,’ he continued, addressing Martin, ‘that your 
Queen does not reside in the ‘Tower of London, you fall into an error, not un- 
common to your countrymen, even when their abilities and moral elements air 
ect. But, Sir, you air wrong. She does live there—’ 
‘When she is at the Court of St. James's,’ interposed Kettle. * When she 
is at the Court of St. James's, of course,’ returned the General, in the same 
benignont way :}‘ for if her location was in Windsor Pavilion, it could n’t be in 
London at the same time. Your Tower of London, Sir,’ pursued the Ge neral, 
smiling with a mild consciousness of his knowledge, ‘is nat’rally your royal 
residence. Being located in the immediate neighbourhood of your Parks, your 
Drives, your Triumphant Arches, your Opera, and your Royal Almacks, it 
at rally suggests itself as the place for holding a luxurious and thoughtless 
Court. And, consequently,’ said the General, ‘consequently, the Court 13 
held there.’ ? Bh 
Martin attends a meeting of the “ Watertoast Sympathizers.” ‘* The 
General was voted chair, on the motion of a pallid lad of the Jefferson 
Brick school; who forthwith set in for a high-spiced speech, witha good deal 
about hearths and homes in it, and unriveting the chains of Tyranny. Oh 
but it was aclincher for the British Lion, it was! ‘The i: dignation of the 
glowing young Columbian knew no bounds. If he could only have been one 
of his own forefathers, he said, wouldn't he have peppered that same Lion, and 
been to him as another Brute-tamer with a wire whip, teaching him lessons 
not easily forgo:ten. ‘Lion! (cried that young Columbian) where is he? 
Who ishe? What ishe? Show him tome. Let me have him here. Here!’ 
said the young Columbian, in a wrestling attitude, ‘upon this sacred altar. 
Here !’ cried the young Columbian, idealizing the dining table, ‘ upon ancestral 
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ashes, cemented with the glorions blood poured out like water on our native 
plains of Chickabiddy Lick! Bring forth that Lion! * said the young Colum- 
bian. ‘Alone, I dare him! I taunt that Lion. I tell that Lion, that Free- 
dom’s hand once twisted in his mane, he rolls a corse before me, and the Eagles 
of the Great Republic laugh, ha, ha!’ When it was found that the Lion 
didn’t come, but kept out of the way—that the young Columbian stood there, 
with folded arms, alone in his glory—and consequently that the Eagles were 
no doubt laughing wildly on the mountain-tops—such cheers arose as might 
have shaken the hands upon the Horze Guards clock, and changed the very mean 
time of the day in England’s capital. ‘ Who is this?’ Martin telegraphed to 
La Fayette. The Secretary wrote something, very gravely, on a piece of paper, 
twisted it up, and had it passed to him from hand to hand. It was an im- 
provement on the old sentiment: * Perhaps as remarkable a man as any in our 
country.’ This young Columbian was succeeded by another, to the full as 
eloquent as he, who drew down storms of cheers, But both remarkable youths, 
in their great excitement, (for your true poetry can never stoop to details, ) 
forgot to say with whom or what the Watertoasters sympathized, and like- 
wise why or wherefore they were sympathe Thus, Martin remained for a 
long time as completely in the dark as ever; until at length a ray of light 
broke in upon him through the medium of the Secretary, who, by reading the 
minutes of their past proceedings, made the matter somewhat clearer. He 
then learned that the Watertoast Association sympathized with acertain Pub- 
lic Man in Ireland, who held a contest upon certain points with England : and 
that they did so, because they didn’t love England at all—not by any means 
because they loved Ireland much; being indeed horribly jeal 
of its people always, and only tolerating them because of th i 
which made them very useful; labour being held in greater indignity in the 
simple republic than in any other country upon earth. ‘T endered Martin 
curious to see what grounds of sympathy the Watertoast Association put forth : 
nor was he long in suspense, for the General rose to reac 
Man, which with his own hands he had written. ‘hus,’ said the General, 
‘thus, my friends and fellow-citizens, it rans— 

“6 Sir—I address you on behalf of the Watertoast Association of United 
Sympathizers. It is founded, Sir, in the great republic of America! and now 
holds its breath, and swells the blue veins in its forehead nigh to t 











working hard, 















bursting, as it 
watches, Sir, with feverish intensity and sympathetic ardour your noble efforts 
in the cause of Freedom. [At the name of Freedom, and at every repetition 
of that name, all the Sympathizers roared aloud, cheering with nine times 
nine, and nine times over. ] In Frecdom’s name, Sir—! 





4 ir—holy Freedom—I address 
you. In Frecdom’s name, I send ivrewith a contribution to the funds of your 
Society. In Freedom’s name, Sir, I advert with indignation and cust to 
that accursed animal, with gore-stained whiskers, whose rampant cruelty and 
fiery lust have ever been a scourge, a torment, to the world. ‘The naked 
visiters to Crusoe’s Island, Sir—the flying wives of Peter Wilkins—the fruit- 
smeared children of the tangled bush—nay, even the men of large stature, 
anciently bred in the mining districts of Cornwall—alike bear witness to its 
savage nature. Where, Sir, are the Cormoraus, the Blunderbores, the Great 
Feefofums, named in history ? All, all, exterminated hy ng hand. 
1 allude, Sir, to the British Lion. Devoted, mind and body, oul, to 
Freedom, Sir—to Freedom, blessed so! to the snail upon the cellar-door, 
the oyster in his pearly bed, the still me of cheese, the very 
winkle of your country in his shelly lair—in her unsullicd name, we offer you 
Oh, Sir, in this our cherished and our land i 
once lighted uy 
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our sympxthy. 
burn bright and clear and smokeless : 
he roasted whole. 

“*T am, Sir, in Freedom’s name, your affectionate friend and faithful 
Sympathizer, Cyrus Cnoxe, General, U. S. M.’ 

[Scarcely is this ad read, wl rive papers containing Mr. O’Connell’s 
speech in favour of “1 r Emancipation.” ] “If any thing beneath the sky 
be real, those sons of Freedom would have pistolled, stabbel—in some way 
slain—that man by coward hand murderous violence ! 

* ¢} 









Is and e, if he had stood 
among them at that time. The most confiding own countrymen 
would not | rered then, no, nor would they ¢ peril, one dunghill 
straw upon the life of any man in such a strait. ‘They tore the letter, cast 
the fragments in the air, trod down the pieces as they fell, and yelled, and 
groaned, and hissed, till they could cry no longer. * I shall move,’ said the 
General, when he cou!d make himself heard, ‘that the Watertoast Association 
of United Sympathizers be immediately dissolved.” Down with it! Away 
with it! Don’t hear of it! Burnits records! Pull the room down! Blot 
it out of human memory.” 
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Among the sayings at a meeting recently held in Manchester, by certain 
wandering leaders in the “ Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland,” to raise 
the wind, was an illustration used by the Reverend Dr. Cooke of Belfast. He 
was urging on his English hearers the policy of being prompt with their sub- 
scriptions ; and in doing so he used this story, which seems to apply rather 
against him. ‘Ife remembered hearing once of a man who was very fond of 
money; when a friend went to him one day, and told him that he was come to 
befriend him, and to save him 10,000/. ‘Indeed,’ replied he; ‘how do you 
propose to do it?’ * Why,’ replied his friend, ‘you have a daughter, very fair 
and very pleasing ; I understand you intend to give her 20,000/.: now PI be 
very glad to take her with 10,000/.”—It was the fate of Dr. Cooke's celebrated 
countryman to cut blocks with a razor; but Dr. Cocke, in performing much 
the same feat, takes the blade of the razor in his own hand. However, though 
the illustration is awkward, the story is good. The suiter only fellowed the rule of 
pushing shopkecy who ticket their wares, no matter how indilicrent in qua- 
lity, at ‘a very low figure,” knowing that people will alw i 
matter how useless, ‘* because it is so cheap.” The prope 
of economy matrimonial did just tl me: he ticketed 
band, ony 10,0001. We have h I the losses of theatrical less 
incredible, because so perpetually and eagerly incurred—a: counted 
similar principle. A lessee makes estimates for the season, and } 
that he ought to net 15,000/.: on the strength of that sapposititi 
he spends 10,0001; he nets only 5,000/, and is as much 
therefore “lost ” 5,000/. 

To interpolate needless aspirates is reckoned among the traits of London 
Cockneyism; but it is a habit, in fact, contined to neither time nor place. It 
is even more characteristic of North Cheshire or Lancashire London. 
There you can never tell, until you see it written, whether ne i 
Hallworth or Allworth, Anson or JZanson; for in eit] 
be sounded. A vulgar Londoner will talk to you of w 
“ hinaudible” ; but only a North of England man would 
“exhorbitant ” or “inhaudible,” we have seen it writt 
more thanonee. Philology proves how in all time 
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with the i; but Catullus is witness that the Cockney habi 3 not ul 
to the Romans in his day— 
«« Chommoda’ dicebat si quando commoda vellet 


Dicere, et ‘ hinsidias’ Arrius insidias.”’ 
The satirist might be supposed to speak of some pragmaticaily empbatic Lan- 
cashire man when he says— 
** Et tum mirifice sper 





ubat se esse locutum, 








Cum, quantum poterat, dixerat ‘ hinsi 
And the reckless libeller goes on to attack the Roman ¢ ney’s maternal 
ancestry ; the i running in that branch of the family— 
‘Credo sic mater, sic Liber avuuculus ejus 


Sic maternus avus dixerit, atque avia.”’ 
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THE BURGOMASTER OF BERLIN. 

Tuer time of this German novel is about the middle of the 
fifteenth century ; and the aim of the author is to exhibit the social 
system of the middle ages at the period when some of the German 
princes, having subdued the nobles by the aid of the free towns, 
were inlisting the nobles against the towns to profit by the urban 
divisions. In The Burgomaster of Berlin the state and character 
of the burgher population is the main subject; but, though the 
manners of the times and the peculiarities of the warlike and self- 
governing citizens, split into factions and rigorously divided into 
the castes of patricians and tradesmen, are exhibited at the greatest 
length, the other classes of the community are not forgotten. 
The princes and higher nobility are introduced; the lesser barons, 
curtailed of their power, sometimes under ban, and turned from 
feudal levyers of black-mail into robbers, are portrayed at some 
length; nor has the author overlooked the Jews and the perse- 
cutions to which they were subjected, or the superstitious preju- 
dices against witchcraft, and some of the other correctional prac- 
tices of the period. 

The story of The Burgomaster of Berlin is more ramified than 
is altogether adapted to English tastes, and is not carried on ina 
simple and natural manner. The majority of the incidents have 
some relation, though often a slight one, to a few individuals repre- 
senting particular classes ; and the actions of the subordinate cha- 
racters point in their results towards these principal persons. 
First in rank is the Kur-prince, the Markgraf Frederick; who is 
drawn as a stern and politic but righteous ruler, anxious to put 
down the independent power of nobles and burghers for the esta- 
blishment of justice and order in his dominion: with him the squab- 
bling and sturdy citizens, as well as the robber nobles, are brought 
into immediate contact; and he slightly advances the fortunes 
of the lover. Johannes Rathenow, the Burgomaster, is the 
most prominent and most laboured character in the novel. He 
is drawn as the beau idéal of an old patrician citizen, in 
age when Lord Mayors had to unite the characters of 
soldier, governor, and magistrate in one: tender by nature, 
and with sufficient comprehension of mind to undergo some “ com- 
punctious visitings” for things he has to do or permit in vir- 
tue of his office, but holding his town before fortune or life, main- 
taining things he may not altogether approve of, and standing fast 
by his “order.” Out of these prejudices spring the love-crosses of 
the story. Elizabeth Rathenow is engaged to the son of a citizen 
of Koeln, the Southwark of old Berlin, as a match of prudence and 
family consideration, as well as to unite the heads of the towns. 
But Henning Mollner, the son of a mere burgess, though wealthy, 
brave, and one who had rendered the town good service in war, has 
been brought up by the Burgoinaster after the death of his parents, 
and is deeply attached to Elizabeth. At the opening of the story, 
the lady’s love can scarcely be said to exist; and she herself, like 
her father, would have couceived such a marriage impossible. But 
when public evils produce domestic misery—when exile with other 
t and Henning, banished for ad- 
mitting the Markgraf into the town, is supposed to be dead, and 
her father is again recalled as Burgomaster in times of peril to 














resist the prince for the last time—her passion is developed, and 
Just at the period when ge with Melchior is about to 
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love- and the quarrels of citizens 
about trifles terminate, must be sought in the volume. 

Considered as an historic iquarian picture of the age and 
country, The Burgomaster of Berlin is a work of considerable 
merit. Thy author has studied the features of the subjects he 
undertakes to depict; and is not unacqnainted with the actual 
spirit which animated the men or the judgment which philosophy 
would pass upon it. His composition is not, perhaps, equal to his 
matter, especially in description. It has, indeed, both force and 
picture-like effect, and often exhibits spirit; but it is minute 
and literal, as if the drawing up an account of places 
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writ r were 
to be identified, rather than describing them; and reminds the 
reader of the quaint old pictures of the age, where every thing 
is indeed distinet and forcidle, but hard and stone-like. As this 
is felt much less in the more strictly novel portions of the work, 
where the scene or incident possesses 2 dramatic character in itself 
or is closely connected with the story, it is probable that the fault 
originates in a defect of structure, or an injudicious selection and 
treatment of the matter, rather than in the mere composition. Be- 
sides the ramified nature of the story we have already alluded to, 
there is a want of directness in its progress. Much even of that which 
possesses interest as fiction, has little or no effect upon the fortunes of 
the principal persons. The city scenes of faction, riot, and politics, 
though affecting both Rathenow and Henning, and therefore bear- 
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ing upon the catastrophe, are trivial and heavy, not because they 
concern guilds and citizens, but because they exhibit the mecha- 
nical and trivial features of those bodies. ‘Taken altogether, how- 
ever, The Burgomaster of Berlin possesses both matter and in- 
formation derived from historical study, exhibits a good deal of de- 
scriptive and dramatic power, and forms a relief to the mass of 
historical romances, by its novelty of subject and manner. 

As an example of the power of Avexis in the German style,— 
of which, however, there are not many instances in the work,—we 
will take an account which a woman who has just been punished 
for suspected witchcraft gives to a companion. The subject is 
horrible; but its horrors are skilfully softened by the simple igno- 
rance of the parties, and by keeping the physical pain out of view, 
and bringing the affections forward. 

BURYING A WITCH. 

“ T know this place well, and can tell you something of old times. Do you 
hear nothing down below, under? When it is quite still, on a summer's night, 
when the grass is asleep, and the stars have closed their eyes, then you may 
hear a knocking and sighing: that is my mother. 1 was only a little child 
when they kilied my mother. The people said she bad red eyes, and did the 
cattle harm. At every door, when she knocked, they set the dogs at her. She 
was forced to sleep in the heath, or in the hedges, like acat. They got sight 
of my mother once, as the bells of St. Nicholas were ringing, and the 
tapers burning on the altar, and the priests kneeling before it in velvet and 

eld. She had a mind to go in like the others, and to taste of the body of 
the Lord with the others. ‘The burghers and the people murmured. ‘ What 
does that beggar-woman want?’ and they ramped and cried, ‘She is a 
Vandal witch.’ So the priest was angry, and bade her go forth ; for the Bur- 
gomaster and the Senators, with their wives and children, were there to take 
the sacrament, all brushed and combed, in fur and velvet and fine lace; and it 
was not right of my mother to go into the church, for she had only rags on her 
body, and her skin was yellow, and she was unwashen. But she crept in again 
into a dark corner, close behind a pillar, and no one saw her. It came into my 
mother’s head, ‘I am a Christian too, and baptized as they are’; and when 
the people were all gone, and the priests too, and the doors shut, she 
crept forward and stole a wafer out of the casket—only for herself, by 
all the saints, only for herself alone. She did not want to sell it to the 
godless Jews, that they might cut it and burn it. It was not right of my 
mother. ‘The wafers burn in a person’s body when not given by a priest’s hand. 
It was found out, and she was taken and thrown into a dungeon; and then 
they made her confess that the wafer burnt in her body, for they would have 
itso. The Judges and Senators sat on the Long Bridge in judgment, and 
broke the white staff over her. It cost them much dispute: they could aot 
agree whether she should be burnt. ‘'o be sure she should have been burnt, 
but then the host would be burnt in her body; so they brought her here before 
the Spandow door. ‘Then they dug a hole before ber eyes, and when it was as 
deep asa man’s height or more, they pushed my mother into it; and the beadle 
held me by the band, that I might see it, and take warning, as they said. My 
mother shrieked, and I cried, for I was a child, and did not know what it was 
to steal wafers; and then they threw the earth in upon her, and she shrieked 
and wrung her hands, and begged. It would have moved the heart of a stone. 
Lalso cried out, and said it would hurt my mother—they should not throw any 
more carth upon her: but they said, I had only to wait, she would soon cease 
crying; and then she begged so piteously, only for one thing, that they would 
give her her child that she might kiss it ouce more. They Ict it be so; I 
feel the kissyet. She could not press me to her; her arms were fast already. 
And then, and then, they stamped with their feet upon the loose earth, that 
my mother might not get out again and steal wafers. Do you think the earth 
did not press on my mother? ‘They all said it had happened right to her. 
The Senators said she had experienced mercy, for according to the old sta- 
tutes a woman might be buried alive for only stealing a coat out of a box, 
re she had stolen the body of the Lord itself out of God’s house ; and all cried, 

men!” 


AFTER AN EVENING-PARTY IN BERLIN IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 


It was not a severe winter-night, but quite cold enough to cool a feverish 
head. We have already heard that there were no coaches in old Berlin at that 
time to take the good folks home from a ball. ‘The long, heavy machines which 
stood in the coach-houses of many, were never used save to transport the rich 
families on their travels to their farms or country-seats; and the easy-chairs, 
borne betwixt two horses, one before and one behind, were very seldom made 
use of. The streets were too narrow and crooked, and the distances too short ; 
and indeed, with shoes made suitable, why should not the tenderest feot reach 
its destination, even on the dirtiest night in winter? 

We must not, therefore, be surprised to see the maiden Elizabeth taking her 
way on foot through all the snow and mud: she was too well wrapped in fur 
to fear the cold. Mer aunt Heidicke was her companion; and the two ladies 
were holding up their dresses, looking out carefully, not for stones in the way, 
but to aveid the deep mud-holes. A servant, with a light in acase of oiled 
peer, lighted the way before them,—for at that time there were no lanterns 
lung with ropes across the streets, as there are now; and behind them came 
two other servants, one carrying a halberd, the other a long sword. 

They were, therefore, well guided and protected: but the night is no man’s 
friend ; and what must it have been in the middle ages, when so much went 
on between heaven and earth which nor philosophy nor police any longer 
tolerate? The appearances of overhanging houscs, with their gutters above 
ornamented with gaping dragon-heads, the creaking of signs and weather- 
cocks, here and there a stone figure at the corners of streets,—all this together 
was by no means refreshing to nightly wanderers, particularly when such were 
women. The party, therefore, made all possible haste; and they entered into 
no conversation, as one is used to do after being at a ball, except to warn each 
other now and then of their approach to some treacherous mud-hole. 

Yet it was not by any means so still to-night as was usual between the mid- 
night hour and the first cock-crowing: there arose on all sides the noise of 


parties returning home from the banquet, with quarrels between the watchmen | 


and the drunken and quarrelsome. Besides, there were a few idle people who 
followed the processions, bearing here and there a worthy gentleman to his 
home. ‘There was a complete uproar in the street going to the Oderberg door. 
The Ritter Britzke had been carried thither, attended by music and six torches: 
he was so drunk that he could not move a limb; but his landlord, who was a 
whitesmith, refused to open the door to let him in; he was afraid of the crowd. 
He put his head out of a window, and said that he should have great pleasure 
in receiving the Ritter and Town’s- Captain ; but the one who was his lodger, and 
who had gone out the evening before, had stood upon two legs, whereas the 
one they brought him now could not go upon four—he therefore did not 
know him: they had better take him back to the scnate-house, or to the wateh- 
house, and then the Senate would let him out in the morning. A speech like 
this gave great offvuce to everybody ; for what possible fault could be found with 
the Ritter, who had drunk, like an honest nobleman, in good society, and in 
honour of his host? Indeed, the locksmith was rated severely for it the next 
day by his companions, and fined; for however the quality fulks and the com- 








monalty might quarrel, it was not for one to find fault with another who had 
only done what was just and honourable. 

As the ladics turned the corner, they became aware of a moaning as of a 
person about to die. It proceeded from the venerable Herr Tydecke, who 
was lying on the threshold of his mansion, and though not able to get up stairs 
himself, was yet sober enough to refuse to let any one carry him. His friends 
and connexions were standing round him, lamenting for the poor old man: he, 
however, raised himself partly up, and said, ‘They should not mourn for him, 
but for the town ; for the good old times were gone by, and manners were daily 
more corrupted.” His friends whispered to each other, that it was true 
enough, for where could they find a young man who could stand as much wine 
as Herr Tydecke? He had remained sitting the very last of ull, like a prince 
among his vassals, aud no one could perceive that his head was light. He had 
been able, too, to walk as far as here, with only two men to support him, 
never having fallen down till on the very threshold of his own door. 

When Henning Mollner is banished the city, he takes service 
under the Emperor against the ‘Turks ; rises to wealth and nobility ; 
and returning home with his followers, falls in with an old Ritter 
and his daughter, whom he saves from robbers. ‘The incident 
leads to nothing, but it serves to exhibit some scenes and por- 
traiture of character. We will take a little example of dramatic 
dialogue, which arises as they are returning from a hunting-party. 

The conversation continued about the carrying on of war, and how that, on 
the whole, it was now far otherwise than it was when the nobles and the towns 
had been at variance before. ‘‘ War, carried on with fire-arms,” said the 
stranger, “is sure to prove what a man is really worth. The little man can 
outdo the tall man, and himself become great. It does not matter whether a 
man be taller and stronger than another, but whether he be cleverer and 
more able to seize and profit by opportunities.” 

“ Whether he be of good blood,” put in the Baron. 

“All are of good blood in war who understand the best how to cripple an 
enemy.” 

“ But the nobles are the only ones who know that, because their fathers and 
fathers’ fathers were born to be knights.”’ 

The stranger laughed: ‘ There have men become generals, Sir, who, if they 
looked for their ancestors’ pedigree, would find it in the beggar’s wallet.” 

“No one can have any respect for a low-born man.” 

“ They get it, notwithstanding. No one could command without having 
gained that. At present there are many in the Imperial army who lead on to the 
foe, and would be followed through the fire by their people, who were yet only 
burgess-born. To be sure, the old families do not much like it; but the Em- 
peror, who will have his way, is determined to have good officers.” 

“Anything is right and good against the Turks,” murmured the Baron ; 
“and in the Litany, plague and poverty go side by side. I have heard,” he 
continued, after a pause, “of generals like those in the times of the Bavarians. 
‘There was one, I think, called Schweppermann. I cannot understand how a 
Ritter can serve under a man who is notone. They who wear the spurs have 
the rule.” 

“ Well, but the Emperor gives them spurs.” 

“A burgess’ son? Impossible!” 

“Makes him kneel before tim, and dubs him knight. Then he gives him a 
coat-of-arms, and creates him a nobleman.” 

“ How! by the three holy Kings! can a man make a nobleman out of one 
who is not a nobleman? Can one make a cat into a dog? or, if you thresh 
rye, does wheat come out?” 

“The Emperor does it.” 

“The Empcror!” grumbled the younker; ‘the Emperor is the Emperor, 
and not a wizard! Could he make me into a tanner or a weaver?” 

“T cannot tell, noble Sir.” 

“ The world is getting queerer and queerer. To hear tell of such things as 
that! But 1 should just like to sce a nobleman of the Emperor's making— 
one who was not so before.” 

“ Then look at me, and here you see one! ’—and the stranger laughed out : 
“Tam one of the Emperor's make; for, before that, [ was the son of a 
Berlin burgess!” 

The poor Baron was so disconcerted at this, that he could not reply, but 
stared as if he had seen a spirit: indeed, he had almost made the sign of the 
cross. But the guest seemed to be in a merrier mood than ever; and told him 
not to be alarmed, for the burgess blood which he had possessed formerly had 
been all spilt in the war with the ‘Turks, and as for his skin it had been all 
cut away by their scimitars, and the Berlin people would never know him 
again, inasmuch as he went away with a white skin but was returning with a 
brown one. ‘The Baron had, however, nothing to say; and he looked like a 
man palsied, he rode so still and timidly alongside his guest ; and the more 
embarrassed he appeared, the more improbable to him were the recitals of his 
companion, of his dining with the Emperor, of how the Emperor drank to 
him, zi how the Princesses and their ladies wove garlands for him, and danced 
with him. 

The younker did not know at all what to think, and it seemed better to him 
not to think at all. 





THE HOPE THAT IS IN US. 
Tue apparent objects of this religio-philosophical poem are, to 
establish the immortality of the soul from the immateriality of its 
nature, and to prove the truth of Christianity, or rather to 
show the error of scepticism, first from the universal prevalence 
of some religion, and second from the consolations afforded by 
Christianity to the sufferer under the troubles of life. ‘This plan, 
however, is not well developed: it is rather to be gathered from 
the drift of successive single parts than clearly expounded as a 
whole; so that 7’he Hope that is iu us is more a series of striking 
poetical passages or pictures than a coherent and connected poem. 
This poetical defect induces a logical one, as the propositions do 
not in strictness support one another. But, philosophically speaking, 
the fundamental positions of the poem are defective. The im- 
materiality of tle soul is assumed, not shown; and even if it 
were proved, it would prove too much. If matter be incapable 
of consciousness, a3 Jounson so powerfully argues in Dasselas, 
then the axémus of brutes must be an anima, and immaterial; for 
the dog and the elephant not merely exhibit “ consciousness,” but, 
in the opinion of many, a“ half-reasoning” power. And if it be 
true, as Jounson and the writer before us maintain, that immate- 
riality of necessity produces immortality,—as “ whatever perishes 
is destroyed by the solution of its contexture,” whereas that 
which is immaterial has nothing to decompose,—then the “ poor 

Indian's” conclusion is the most logical, 

“ Who thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 
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The truth is, that we must depend upon revelation for an assur- 
ance of immortality, (which promises, however, the resurrection 
of the body,) as philosophy is unequal to its demonstration, and 
modern researches into animal life have rendered the proof more 
difficult than heretofore. 

A similar defect, though not so fundamental, may be alleged 
against the poct’s religious arguments. The conclusion drawn from 
the consolation religion affords is a prudential reason for being 
religious, but is no proof of the truth of that particular religion, or 
indeed of religion generally; since it is merely a hope of future 
good triumphing over present evil. The Mahometan might adduce 
his fanatics dying in the field in the certain assurance of the 
Prophet's Paradise as es idence of the truth of Mahometanism. 
An Afghan friend of poor Burnes did draw the same comfort 
from his false religion as our poet assigns to the father through 
Christianity, in Uhis touching poetical picture of 

THE DYING GIRL AND HER FATHER. 
On a low couch, within a noiscless room, 
Where the broad light was half subdued to gloom, 
There lay a youthful sufferer, fair e’en now, 
When the bard hand of Death was on her brow. 
Friends stood around: they knew her long and well; 
They gazed, and bitterly their quick tears fell. 
Sad, sad the scene, while all without was gay : 
The small bird carolled to the sunny day, 
Flowers breathed in perfume, and in cloudless glow 
The blue heaven laughed to the green earth beiow : 
But there, within, the atmosphere of death— 
The aching look, pale cheek, and labouring breath ; 
For she, who would lave lived if love could save, 
Would soon be lost to fondness in the grave! 
But she, while sunk the iron hearts of men, 
She only wept not, sighed not, shook not, then. 
Strange! that in life unto ber timid ear 
The slightest sound came laden with a fear ; 
Warm fancies fed her eager mind, which still 
Saw in each eccne some boding shade of ill; 
While strong excitement in her vivid brain 
Worked on each thought until it grew to pain: 
But now, how great that change which meets their eyes! 
Weak in herself, yet strong in Heaven, she lies: 
No fear disturbs, no doubts, at life’s still close, 
With hints of evil break her mind’s repose : 
Faith quiets Nature’s strife within the breast, 
And warring passions scttle into rest. 
T'was thus of old, when, rising dark and streng, 
The tempest hurled the whitening waves along, 
The Prince of Peace above the billows trod, 
And the calm sea bowed down before its God. 
But say, ye men of little faith, oh say, 
When life has fled the unimpassioned clay, 
How will ye dry the tears of those who stand 
Around that couch of death—a sorrowing band ? 
Cease, till ye tind some fitter creed, to sneer 
At that which whispers in each mourner’s ear— 
*‘ She is not dead; she lives in freshened bliss, 
Born into other worlds, though lost to this. 
Live as she lived, and thou wilt welcome too 
That death which gives both heaven and her to you.” 
And he who mourned her most above the rest, 
Who knew ber longest, and who loved her best,— 
He, the sad father of her child, who stood 
And gazed upon her face in tearless mood— 
That face o’er which used playfully to flit 
Flashes of joy which love tor him had lit,— 
He looked upon her eye—’twas dull and cold, 
Nor shone with answering glances as of old; 
And that fond hand, which he was wont to clasp, 
For the first time lay stiffly in his grasp. 
Oh! had he deemed her all of life was o’er— 
That the cold mass lay there to rise no more— 
What would he then have felt! what thoughts of pain 
Had scorched his very heart, and racked his brain, 
As on his view the torturer Memory brought 
Each smal] injustice, each scarce-acted thought— 
The wrongs of her he loved—each carcless word, 
Each hasty deed which jarred affection’s chord : 
These might have brought too soon that bitter day 
When Death unpitying claimed his early prey. 
And when, long kence, some pleasure for a while 
Won from his lips a melancholy smile,— 
“ This, but fer me,” had been his mournful creed, 
“ She might have shared! and [ am lost indeed!” 
But now he knows, as but believers know, 
That she is blest beyond ail bliss below,— 
Safe from all change, secure from all alarms, 
And wrapt within the Everlasting Arms. 
Such are the fruits religions faith can yield : 
Death drops his dart when Hope uplifts her shield. 
Take these away, and the round world is then 
But one vast tomb for ail the race of men, j 
Which points to where, amid life’s poor remains, 
Decay has been, and Death for ever reigns. 
But give religion's pregnant hopes to man, 
Existence then dilates its little span, | 
And longest years with which full time is rife H 
Are but tlie childhood of immortal life. | 
For the grounds we have indicated, The Hope that is in us fails 
as a piece of argument or philosophical poetry. Its reasons will 
gratify those whose faith is already firm; the mode in which some 
of its arguments are urged will please those who can appreciate | 
the difficulty of a powerful statement in verse; and some of its | 


more domestic scenes will touch the lovers of poetry; but its 
arguments will scarcely confirm the wavering or convince the sceptic. 

It will have been seen from our extract, that, as respects 
poetry, the author of Ze Hope that is in us is a follower of the 
school of Porr; and, though deficient in the logical closeness of 
argument and felicity of illustration displayed in the L’ssay on Man, 





he has acquired some of the terseness and strength of style of his 
great prototype, as well as of his harmony of versification. Except, 
however, in the uniformity of his pauses, and in closing his verse 
with the line, this writer is not a servile imitator of Pore. The 
sentiment which Gorpsmitu, CAamrsect, and Rocers engrafted 
upon the rather hard and worldly character of Pore’s era, per- 
vades his composition, with something derived from the cha- 
racter of his own mind. As might be expected, he excels in those 
passages that rather illustrate the argument than form an argumeat 
inthemselves. The following is perhaps the most complete piece 
of reasoning in the poem. 
THE TRUTH OF RELIGION DEDUCED FROM ITS UNIVERSALITY. 
And deem not that religion only rests 
In cultured minds and solitary breasts— 
Conceived by happy accident, and brought 
To forward being by the force of thought, 
While the broad principle has never found 
A solid resting-place on general ground. 
If truth must issue in belief, we find 
One pulse of feeling beat through all mankind : 
For, looking forth where’er our reasoning race 
Spreads through all time and crowds each distant space, 
Say, of the many nations, which has ne'er 
Or wrought in sacrifice or bent in prayer, 
And, yielding to no lordship but its own, 
Has raised nor god nor devil to the throne ? 
Go, gaze upon those buildings lone and vast— 
The skeleton framework of a world that’s past— 
Where sits old ‘Tine amid their limbs decayed, 
The giant ruin which his hands have made ! 
Like to some carcass whence the flesh had fled, 
From the huge bones we know the mighty dead. 
Ask you what feeling bade these stones arise ? 
’Twas that which craved an interest in the skies ; 
And the tall work o’erspread the holy ground, 
To praise the God its builders made or found. 
Whether it be where suns of India shine, 
‘The solid bill is hollowed to a shrine, 
Or where the ancient Genius of the Nile 
Broods o’er some front of melancholy pile; 
These yet remain; while Fashion’s fairest bowers, 
Though gilt by wealth, and wreathed with Pleasure’s flowers, 
Have perished—perished as the joys of all 
Whose hearts once fluttered in each glittering hall. 
Oft, too, on these high altars has been spilt 
The unoffending blood for conscious guilt, 
When the dark heathen struggled to atone 
For self-taught sins by sufferings not his own; 
As if the thing which crime had stained could not 
With its own tainted hands efface the blot. 

This view might have been extended further. It is chiefly by 
remains connected with religion that our knowledge of ancient 
peoples has been attained. In addition to Egypt and India, the 
tombs of Etruria have principally contributed to our knowledge of 
the Etruscans; the memory of the native Americans has been most 
widely spread by their religious monuments; and the Druidical 
remains haye been more durable than the Druidical learning. 





MR. COWELL’S LETTERS ON PAPER CURRENCY. 
Wirn some ingenuity, these Letters are more pompous than pro- 
found: but as the currency must soon be dealt with in the form of 
a renewal of the Bank Charter, and as Mr. Cowet1’s plan is not 
without speciousness, which appears to have imposed even upon 
a Finance Minister, we will briefly glance at the particular plan, 
and the subject generally. 

The principle of Mr. Cowett is, to have a paper currency which 
shall be an exact representative of gold, fluctuating as it would 
fluctuate, and “ automatic” or self-regulating in its nature. The 
propriety of these two propositions appears self-evident ; but Mr. 
CoweELt occupies a good many pages in endeavouring to establish 
that the demand for gold and silver is natural, universal, ever ope- 
rating, and insatiable, with some other opinions of an analogous 
kind, which whether true or false seem unnecessary to the establish- 
ment of the two main conclusions. ‘The manner in which Mr. 
Cowstt would carry his principle into effect is as follows— 

1. “ ‘That Commissioners be appointed by act of Parliament to sit every day 
from cleven o’clock a. m. to two o'clock p. m., with orders to give paper certifi- 
cates of deposits of gold returnable on demand. 








2. “That every day at two p.m. they expend two-thirds of all the gold 
they shall have received during the day in the purchase of as much of the 
public debt as it will command, thus restoring to the * market of the world’ 
two thirds of whatever gold they may have taken, aad reserving one-third in 
their coffers. 

3. “That every day from the hours of eleven to two, they return to such 
persons as may present certificates, all the gold which the certificates so pre- 


| sented shall evidence is due. 


4. “That on any day in the course of which they shall have returned more 


gold than they have received, they sell at two o’clock as much of the Public 


Debt held by them as will establish the exact relation of one to three between 
their reserve of gold and their certificates outstanding at that hour. 

5. “That every day at three o’clock p.m., they publish an account of the 
total amount of gold they may have received during the day, and of the total 
amount they may have returned, adding the total amount of gold in their 
coffers at three o'clock, of certificates outstanding, and of Stock held, at 
that hour.” 

“ The paper certificates will constitute the paper currency ; and, issued in the 
manner I have described, there is no room four control, regulation, discretion, 
or interference of any sort. ‘The Commissioners are mere automatons; their 
actions are purely automatic ; and if Mr. Babbage could invent a cast-iron ma- 
chine to perform the functions which I have required from them, he would 
supply the best instrument that could be devised for carrying the plan into 
execution. 

“ By this process, the Commissioners, as far as the present state of the paper 
issues can be ascertained, would constantly hold about 30,000,000/ worth of 
the Public Debt ; the iuterest of which, less the expense of their establishment, 
&c., could hardly be less than 800,000/. per annum ; and this would go in aid of 
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the revenue. In addition to this profit, the country would derive another, re- 
sulting from the loss and destruction of certificates. 

_ “The proposed proportion between the reserve of gold and the cost of the Pub- 
lic Debt held by the Commissioners, and between the reserve and the amount 
of their certificates outstanding—viz. one of reserved gold to two of Public Debt, 
and to three of certificates—is quite arbitrary. ‘The maintenance of these 
precise proportions is not supposed to be essential to the plan, and the public 
observation of its action for a few years might very probably show that more 
profitable ones could be established.” 

It is a vital objection to this project, that the prices of the 
Public Debt are fluctuating and not fixed: the practical operation of 
the plan would be to turn, not the currency, but the working of the 
currency, into a great state gaming-table, in which the odds would 
probably be against the Bank. For example, last spring, the Three 
per Cents touched 97 ; inthe summer, they were upon 93, involving 
a loss of 4 per cent against the public between securities bought 
at the former period and sold at the latter: since that time they 
have risen again to about 95, involving a gain of 2 per cent. 
Measured, indeed, over a series of years, the transactions would 
in peaceful and prosperous times show a gain; but measured 
by briefly recurring fluctuations, there would probably be a loss. 
A high price of the Funds and a full currency may not indeed be 
identical, but they are often collateral—when money is a drug se- 
curities rise, when it is in demand they fall: so that the tendency 
of this plan, if not its certain operation, would be to force the public 
to buy dear and sell cheap; whilst the necessity for selling would 
still further depress the market. But, whether, taking the saving of 
interest into account, there might be an eventual profit or a loss, 
no one would think of establishing a national hazard-bank of this 
kind. 

Mr. RaGvet, an American economist, to whom the plan was 
privately submitted, and who approves of it generally, has overlooked 
the ever-operating evil, but foresees a possible and most conclusive 
mischief— 

“ Against the soundness of this plan,” says he, “ I am not able to see any 
objections. How far a general panic, arising from war or domestic disturbance, 
might render it difficult to sell Public Securities in a time of emergency, you are 
better able to judge than I am.” 

Mr. Raauert or any one is able to judge that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the gold would be rapidly drawn away, the Funds 
sold, if they were sold at all, at a ruinous loss, and the scheme 
probably end in reducing us to a state of barter and a national 
bankruptcy. 

After all the projects that have been promulgated on the 
subject, we believe there are but two modes in which a sound 
currency—that is, a paper currency identical with gold—can be 
established. One is to issue notes only on a deposit of coin or 
bullion ; in which case, every note is an actual representative of so 
much precious metal. The benefit to the public in this case is the 
convenience of paper in paying or receiving large amounts. ‘The 
only public gain that could accrue would be the saving in the wear 
of the coin and the loss of notes; which last, however, is a private 
misfortune. The public injury would arise from the efforts ne- 
cessary to procure a sufficient quantity of the precious metals to 
supply the vacuum now represented by paper, and the loss of 
interest on the capital lying dead. But as regards safety and 
soundness, every condition is fulfilled. Commercial panics could 
have no effect, (beyond their inevitable effect in suspending 
business and deranging private transactions,) and stoppage would 
be physically impossible, for when the last sovereigns were drawn 
the last note would be extinguished. 

The other mode was first suggested by Mr. Horstey Parmer, 
in his examination before Lord Attuorr’s Bank Committee: but 
the fast-and-loose conduct of the Bank, in never keeping to any 
rule whatever, compelled Mr. Parmer to play fast-and-loose with 
his own invention; and it was reserved for Mr. Jones Loyp to 
define the proposition, and to unfold the principle on which it was 
grounded,—namely, that a sound paper currency could only repre- 
sent gold, and not aim at being something better. The principle 
and management are simple and automatic. Witha full currency, 
a certain proportion of bullion (practically held to be one-third) 
should be retained in hand, from which point the action of the notes 
and bullion should be identical ; that is, an increase in the issue of 
notes should exactly correspond with the increased deposits of 
bullion, and notes presented for bullion should be immediately 
cancelled. ‘The “ automatic” character of this plan is self-evi- 
dent: any attempt to improve or control destroys it. Its perfect 
safety is more problematical. Some persons, and if our memory serves 
us Mr. Tooke among the number, consider one-third bullion too low 
a proportion, and prefer a half. For mere commercial derange- 
ment, one-third appears ample: it seems difficult to conceive any 
state of prices, in a country like this, which would permit the ab- 
straction of one-third of its circulating medium without naturally 
stopping the drain for gold; for although the Bank has been run 
very close without any apparent stoppage of the drain, it must be 
borne in mind that in such cases the Bank has never allowed the 
currency to be diminished, but kept issuing notes from one counter 
as fast as they were paid in at another, or faster. In a demand 
for bullion springing out of warlike operations, and conjoined, as 
it would be, with trading derangements, one-third might not 
suffice. In a home panic arising trom political and commercial 
causes combined, with each individual looking to gold as a means 
of guarding himself from personal difficulties, this principle might 
altogether break down. Indeed it was declared by the Bank au- 
thorities, before Lord Attnorp’s Committee, that there was no 
meeting a political demand. The proportion principle, therefore, 
though generally safe, cannot be pronounced safe under all circum- 














stances. A public (opposed to a mercantile) demand for gold for 
the gold itself, must always produce bankruptey: whether, by that 
time, the state of public affairs might render national bankruptey 
only a secondary evil, may perhaps admit of dispute. 

Those ingenious persons who are constantly trying to get some- 
thing out of nothing, often dilate upon the national profits to be 
made by the currency. It is to be apprehended that in their cal- 
culations they confuse the profits of banking, or perhaps of the 
bankers, with the duterest that may be saved on the notes in circula- 
tion for which no corresponding amount of bullion is retained. It is 
that alone which can afford a national profit, under any safe or 
indeed under any management of the currency kept apart from the 
trade of money-lending. Where the deposit of bullion is equal to 
the amount of notes issued, of course no profit from this source 
can accrue. Ifthe reserve of bullion was one-third of the general 
circulation, it is probable that Mr. Cowexr’s estimate is correct, 
and that the interest saved would run about three-quarters of a 
million annually: if the notes were not convertible on demand, 
but kept or attempted to be kept on a par with gold by some of 
the schemes promulgated with that intention, the national gain 
might be extended to something more than a million. A large sum 
abstractedly, and not unimportant even to our revenue: but, when 
we look at the apathy with which a Minister is permitted to plunge 
the nation into an expensive war in one place by neglecting his duty, 


_ in another place by intermeddling, and in a third by listening to the 


idle tales or exaggerated fears of subordinate agents—nay, when we 
look at the annual expenses incurred to keep us prepared for re- 
mote dangers—it seems a penny wise and pound foolish economy 
to allow any gain of this kind to stand in the way of a currency 
purely metallic. The rise in the value of the precious metals 
which would follow the withdrawal of twenty or five-and-twenty 
millions from the general market of the world, with the consequent 
increase in the value of money, and the commercial derangement 
the effurts to procure such a stock of bullion would produce, are 
more cogent arguments against the attempt. 

But, whatever may be done as regards the nature of the currency, 
it is essential that it should be made automatic and self-regulating ; 
and this can only be accomplished by compelling the Bank of 
England to separate their functions as bankers from their functions 
as managers of the currency--supposing the Bank of England 
should be allowed to retain this last function at all. Looking, 
however, at the state of our finances, the influence of the Bank, 
and the power of the Country Banks which issue paper, it is pos- 
sible that Sir Ronert Peer will not be able to do what he feels 
right, but be forced to execute what others will permit. “ Fallen 
cherub to be weak is miserable”; and the Premier may find, 
when too late, that strength is not only necessary for changes and 
reforms, but indispensable properly to carry out alterations which 
time, in a complex condition like ours, is continually rendering 
imperative. 





NASH’S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. 
Tuts volume professes to be founded on the “ Journal and Letters 
of an Officer high in rank”: and a few passages here and there 
have evidently been written by some off-hand penman, with more 
frankness in the expression of opinions and freedom in the choice 
of words than always coexist with comprehension or soundness of 
judgment. As regards the purpose of the volume—a history 
of the war in Afighanistan—Mr. Nasu seems to have rated his 
manuscripts at their true value, for they contribute nothing in a 
gencral way towards the historical narrative; which has been com- 
piled from very accessible sources. The introductory sketch of 
the geographical features of the country, with the accounts of the 
people and of the last or Doorannee dynasty, is compiled from 
Ecpninstone; the discussion respecting the policy of the war is 
derived from the common state-papers, or rather from the views 
of the policy put forward by its authors; the newspapers and 
despatches, with an occasional though we think an insufficient use 
of the late military publications, furnish the materials for describing 
our victorious advance and occupation of the country, as Lieutenant 
Eyre and Lady Sate are the authorities for the retreat ; whilst 
the newspapers again furnish the materials for the defence of Jella- 
labad, the second invasion, and the reception of the conquerors by 
the Governor-General. 

It will be seen from this that Mr. Nasu’s History of the War in 
A fighanistan is merely a compilation : and, though fluent and read- 
able enough, it is a poor compilation. Whoever has perused the ori- 
ginal accounts will be able to trace the compiler’s steps; but will 
find a very faint reflection of some of the most striking pictures— 
such as the march through the Bolan Pass, the disorganized state 
of the army in cantonments, and the fearful disasters of the retreat. 
It isa clerkly and clever abridgment, but not a well-done com- 
pilation in a literary sense, still less such a fusion and reproduc- 
tion of the existing materials as to be entitled to the name of 
history. . 

The precise purpose of this publication is not very clear. We 
are perhaps too near the event for the production of its history ; 
and tlie reading public has read too much in the daily and weekly 
journals, as well as in the books of Ourram, ATKINSON, Eyre, 
and Lady Sas, to want a manual of a story whose temporary at- 
traction ceased with the conclusion of the war. Perhaps the most 
useful part of the volume is the defence of Jellalabad, about 
which no book has been published, any more than there has 
respecting the second invasion; a significant hint that the public 
interest in the subject has died away. : 

Had more ability been displayed by Mr. Nasi, one might have 
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conceived he had been put forward by the War party to defend 
their doings; for he is a thoroughgoing partisan of the invasion, 
though his arguments are none of the most cogent, and their co- 
herence not the most remarkable. With an easy indifference to 
logic, he assumes the point at issue ; putting forward the opinions 
of the Russophobists as conclusive of the necessity of the war, 
though the soundness of their views is one of the points at issue. 
Untaught by facts or the event, Mr. Nasu counts as nothing 
against the policy of the war, the fearful sufferings of the ad- 
vancing army in the Bolan Pass—the tremendous loss of animal 
life which reduced the troops to almcst famine—the certainty, ac- 
cording to his own account, that had the passes been defended 
the army must have retreated before reaching Candahar—and the 


cross ignorance of the character and state of feeling of the Af- 


ghans. The opinion of the Duke of Wexriixeron he thus dis- 
poses of — , ee ere aie ree 
“ But another alternative, admitting the impossibility of forming a satis- 


factory alliance with these governors, has been advocated by many in prefer- 
ence to making a hostile demonstration in Afghanistan: that alternative was, 
that we should have taken our stand on the Indus, which forms the natural 
boundary of the country, and have watched with careful eye the progress of 
events. This opinion has derived immense weight from being generally un- 
derstood to have reccived the sanction of the first military authority of the 
age. If such be the case, the writer cannot help thinking, with due deference, 
that rather too much of the soldier centers into this view of the question. 
The views of tle politician appear to yicld to those of the mere military 
leader, who in a spirit of confident bravery, aud intent upon a particular ma- 
neuvre, would restrain his men till the enemy approached near enough for his 
purpose, and then with a gallant ‘up, lads, and at them,’ lead them on to the 
attack.” 

The disasters of our retreat—for it cannot be called expulsion, 
since none were left to expel—are put upon financial causes and 
subordinate agents ; as if it had not been the business of the Indian 

5S 9 
Government, which undertook the war, to calculate the expense 
and to choose efficient instruments. But as the total failure of the 


scheme cannot be denied, Mr. Nasu arrives at this crumb of 


comfort— 
“It is probable, that bad Lord Auckland known beforehand all the diffi- 


who pierced at once the enemy’s line of works, drove them from their intrench- 
ments, and proceeded to advance into the plain. Meanwhile, the heroic Dennie 
with the central column dashed forward against a strong square fort, which had 
been repaired by the Afghans, and now maintained an obstinate resistance : 
but, when within only five yards of it, a ball from one of the enemy’s guns 
struck him on the hip, lacerating his side fearfully ; and before he could witness 
the success of the attack he was so valiantly leading, his gallant spirit had 
passed away. ‘The troops, however, continued their progress; and the rear of 
the fort having been gained by passing to its left, General Sale gave orders for 
a combined attack on the enemy’s camp. It was in every way brilliant and 
successful. ‘he artillery advanced at the gallop, and directed a heavy fire 
on the Afghan centre, whilst two of the columns of infantry penetrated their 
line at the same point, and the third drove their left back from its support on 
the river, into the stream of which some of their horse and foot were forced. 
The Afghans made repeated attempts to check our advance by a smart fire of 
musketry, and throwing forward heavy bodies of horse, which twice closely 
threatened the troops under Captain Havelock, and by opening against us 
three guns from a battery, screened by a garden-wall, and said to have 
been served under the personal superintendence of Akbar Khan himself: but 


| in a short time they were dislodged from every point of their position, their 


culties which have beset us in the country of the Afghans, his policy might | 


have undergone some modification. 
of all that has occurred, and forget that their information has only been derived 
from the misfortunes they condemn. i 

sible to deny that much good has still resulted from our occupation of Afghan- 
istan. 
that side of our Eastern dominions, and shall never have the same fear of an 
enemy’s approach from that quarter as was previously entertained.” 

But that the author is obviously in earnest, one might have taken 
this for a sarcasm: going to war to extend geography ! 

The best part of the book is the defence of Jellalabad—at 
least its comparative novelty gives it greater freshness : and from it 
we will take a passage or two. 

THE SECOND DRUBBING. 

So much discouraged were the enemy by this defeat, that for the next fort- 
night nothing serious was attempted against us; and the operations of the as- 
sailants were confined to attacks on the working-parties. A desire to spare 
the scanty supplies of ammunition made the General bear these, until they 
began seriously to interrupt the progress of the fortifications. 
December, accordingly, a column of six hundred Europeans and Native In- 
fantry, with two guns, some sappers and juzailchees, and all the cavalry, rushed 
from the Cabool gate under command of Colonel Dennic, and diverging to the 
left, swept the space in front of the walls round to the rocky mounds on the 
main road to Cabool. A series {of brilliant movements were now executed 
with great rapidity, and in uninterrupted succession. The troops were in the 


On the Is¢ of 


highest spirits, and an animated cheer burst from them as they found them- | 


selves beyond the walls. They were met by a heavy fire on the part of the 
insurgents{: but nothing could withstand them and their impetuous leader, who 
broke into the enemy’s strongholds, drove them from all their positions, and 
chased them across the plains. ‘They were then hotly pursued to the river's 
bank and up the cliffs by the juzailchees and skirmishers of the Thirteenth 
Light Infantry ; Captain Abbott pushing his guns at the gallop to a point 
which commanded the stream, committing great havoc among the flying Af- 
ghans with his round shot and shrapnell. Many of them fell under his fire, 
as well as that of the infantry and irregulars : many rushing into the river, aud 
missing the ford in their consternation, got into deep water, and were swept 
away and drowned. ‘The cavalry, in the mean time, were dvuing excellent duty 
in the plains, everywhere vigorously charging the foe; while the sappers, by a 
sudden onset, surprised and dispersed, with much slaughter, another large 


body, moving apparently with the intention of attacking the southern fiont of 


the works. 

The effect of this victory was electrical. The insurgents not only fled from 
the nearer forts, but retired from those of the whole line of the Char Bagh, and 
only rallied at Umr Khail, at the cautious distance of twelve miles from the 
ramparts. 

DEFEAT OF AKBAR. 

Although these reports could not be fully depended upon, accompanied as 
they were by counter-reports of another revolution at Cabool, the defeat of the 
Khyberees, and, by one account, of the intended, and even actual retreat of 
Akbar Khan to Lughman, General Sale, on a full consideration of the various 
circumstances and rumours, resolved to anticipate the Jast-mentioned event by 
a general attack on the Afghan camp, in the hope of relieving himself from 
blockade and facilitating General Pollock’s advance. He accordingly gave 
directions to form three columns of infantry; the centre consisting of the 
Thirteenth Light Infantry, five hundred rank and file, under Colonel Dennie ; 
the left, of the Thirty-fift Native Infantry also five hundred strong, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Monteith ; and the right, of a company of the Thirteenth 
Light Infantry, another of the Thirty-fifth Native Infantry, and the detach- 
ment of Sappers and Miners, under Lieutenant Orr, three hundred and sixty 
strong, commanded by Captain Havelock. These were supported by the fire 
of the guns of No. 6 light field battery, under Captain Abbott, to which 
Captain Backhouse was also attached ; and by the whole of the cavalry force 
under Captain Oldfield and Lieutenant Mayne. The troops issued from the 
Cabool and Peshawar gate at break of day on the morning of the 7th: and so 
far from Akbar Khan having made dispositions to avoid the encounter, his 
whole force, not falling short in all of six thousand men, wes formed in order of 
battle for the defence of his camp; the right resting on a fort, its left on the 
Cabool river; and even the ruined works within eight hundred yards of the 
place were filled with Ghiljie marksmen, evidently prepared for stout resis‘ance. 

The attack was led by the skirmishers and column under Captain Havelock ; 








People reason now upon a full knowledge | 
But sad as these Lave been, it is impos- | 


We are now acquainted with the impregnable nature of the country on | 


cannon taken, and their camp involved in a general conflagration. ‘The battle 
was over, and the enemy in full retreat in the direction of Lughman, by about 
seven a.m. 

Two of their cavalry standards fell into our hands; the whole of their tents 
were destroyed ; and, chief trophy of all, we captured four guns, lost by the un- 
fortunate Cahool army, the recovery of which was the source of especial ex- 
ultation to the whole force. 


MUSIC. 
THE ENGLISH LYRIC STAGE, AS IT IS AND AS IT SHOULD BE. 
AN OPERA BY THE LATE EGERTON WEBBE, 


WITH 
Iy is a pointed and instructive fact, that the musical public properly so 
called—they who enjoy symphonies, quartets, church music, fugues, 
and the like, and swear by such gods as Bacu, BeErHoven, HANDEL, 
Mozart, Haypn, or PurcELL—are rarely, if ever, found at the per- 
formance of an English opera. They attend with caution even the 
revival of a famous work; so suspicious are they of the claptrap ex- 
pedients of managers, so apprehensive of some new disgust at the 
meretricious air of the modern theatre. ‘They consider themselves as of 
another world, and view with pity the frantic enthusiasts of the pit and 
galleries, whom now the scream of some favourite singer, some pretty 
tableau, or sprightly tune, has thrown into wild extacy, and thus 
enabled to take their three-shillings’ worth of excitement. 

This view of the musical public as separated into two classes—the one 
cultivated, scientific, or endowed with a fine instinct of excellence, who 
shun the theatres—the other gross, vulgar, and theatrical, who crowd 
them at every novelty—is essential to the true consideration of the present 
state of the lyric drama, and of the stage as an arena for real genius. 
For we are not to include in the large and increasing community of good 
amateurs which constitute the true musical public, that playgoing herd 
who fora series of years have given fleeting popularity to operas. Nor 
are we to infer that lyrical representations are declining in interest, er 


SOME ACCOUNT OF 


| that dramatic music executed with fidelity to its beau idéal does not 


still rank as the highest department of genius in the art. On the con- 
trary, the great resort to comedy in the arm-chair by the fireside at 
home, and to opera at the pianoforte in the drawing-room, prove how 
sacredly the models of excellence in their several styles are preserved 
in the imagination, and how inadequately the modern theatre satisfies 
desires of novelty thus founded and engendered. 

In a late paper on the National Lyric Drama, (Spectator, August 26th, ) 
we remarked on the conventions of the stage that have removed from the 
English operas of the day every vestige of novelty, and on the prepos- 
terous attempt to form a native style outof foreign materials. From the 
time that our forlorn stage first called in the aid of Der Freizschutz, since 
when the manager’s most profitable stock in trade has consisted of trans- 
lations from the German, Italian, and French, our young composers have 
all run mad after effect, and have produced some very clever imitations, at 
the expense of native character and original power. We admit the 
difficulty of the position of our artists. ‘To retrograde to the orchestra 
of ARNE and LINLEY, was as impossible as to revive their touching and 
characteristic melodies: but in adopting German science, they took up 
tools of which others had taught them theemployment. Their mistake 
was in thinking, that because they understood a certain principle and 
its application in art, they kept pace and were entitled to rank with its 
discoverers. 

England in the olden time played her part in music nobly ; but it was 
by the energy of her internal resources. A century and a half ago, no 
one Would have thought of seeking in Germany the grandeur of dra- 
matic declamation, or in Italy exclusively those airs which draw tears. 
PuRCELL, at the age of nineteen, when he wrote Dido and AZneas, ex- 
hibited the finest examples of both. The art at that early day was dis- 
played in its purity: it had formed no expensive alliances with scene- 
painter, ballet-master, or machinist; a stage erected in a young ladies’ 
school-rcom sufficed for the performance, and the genius of the com- 
poser did the rest. From the time of Purceiti to SureLp, our 
stage was supplied—though here and there interrupted by fashion or 
saprice—with works of varying degrees of genius; in the music of 
which, however, there is “ stuff o’ the conscience,” and the nerve and 
sinew of style so vitally English, and so peculiar to our poetry. It 
would be interesting in the statistics of the drama, and as illustrative of 
the comparative success of originality and imitation, to place the failures 
during a given number of years of ARNE or SHIELD, with those of a cor- 
responding period at the Lyceum during the Anglo-Teutonic mania of 
ArNoLp. Alas! al/ there was failure—a dreary register of killed, wounded, 
and missing. ‘To assert that a great opening for English art was lost 
through a mistake in the outset, would be too inuch; real dramatic genius 
being a rare commodity, and not to be hoped for in superabundance. Still, 
there now and then is one who deserves a hearing, and who ifthe stage 
were in a proper state would get it. But the mischief of the spurious 
imitative opera has been to make calculation supersede genius—to cause 
managers to disbelieve in genius, and fear and distrust novelty—to 
speculate on the success of any fresh attempt by its likeness to one 
which has succeeded before, and believe a new opera at their command 
at any time by holding a general council of their ariists in all the de- 
partments. Thus the lyric theatre treads one weary round, and GRIEVE, 
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SranFIELD, and the dressmakers, carry off the honours of opera. 
Novelty has been offered—novelty accompanied by wit, humour, and 
musical genius—and has been rejected. Managers prefer to cater for 
audiences in their own way; and if they can get an extraordinary 
singer like Maxipran to support their bad music, have ordinarily a 
fine time of it. 

From this state of slavery to the conventional, English opera could 
only be redeemed by a mighty effort—a young Hercules must put his 
shoulder to the wheel. A work entirely new in its plan, character, 
sentiments, and situations—that combined wit and humour with good 
music, and spread a national and individual colouring over German 
harmonies and orchestral effects (for this is the province of true inven- 
tion)—might yet revolutionize the drama and save the credit of the 
English lyric stage. 

The late lamented genius EcerTton WrxBbeE had the courage to 
attempt and the ability to execute this difficult task. His comic opera, 
Love in the City, which was successively in the hands of Vesrris and 
Macreapy, 2nd was set aside from some circumstances which will 
be hereafter explained, we consider as one of the most interesting 
pheenomena in the history of the art; the libretto and music being both 
his own, and the total conception of a neatness that indicates the rarest 
dramatic tact. His dramatis persone are Tomkins, Jenkins, Captain 
Brown, Dobbs, and Miss Tomkins. The first two are citizens; the 
Captain, a fashionable rogue, seeking an alliance with Miss Tomkins to 
escape the Fleet; Dobbs is an unoffendizg little Cockney in business 
with Tomkins, and the true lover of his daughter. A footman, bailiffs, 
bill-sticker, and chorus of neighbours and diners, comprise all the rest 
of the personages of the drama, The satire is levelled at Cockneyism 
in general, at the love of good feeding, and the romantic notions of 
boarding-school misses; but, to elevate a vulgar subject and heighten 
the playfuluess of the design, the ends of the dialogue are tagged with 
humorous and sckolarly rhyme, while the songs are often specimens of 
the most elegant versification. 

A rapid glance must explain the business of the piece. The first 
scene opens on the Royal Exchange: Tomkins and Jenkins mect at 
opposite doors; when the following original recitative takes place—- 

“ Tomkins, Ah, Jenkins! is it ycu? How are you? 
Jenkins. Oh, 
I’m pretty well; and how are you? 
Tomkins. 
And Mrs. Jenkins, how is she, I pray ? 
And all the little Jenkinses, today ? ” 
This leads to a piece which the composer calls “the salutation 
ad TAnglais,” on the theme “ Why, they’re all quite well, thank 
God.” It commences with a duet; but the Captain and Dobbs entering 
one after the other, and the whole party finding themselves in excellent 
health, join in a quartet of the most admirable gusto, in which the lovely 
melody and the oddity of the conception heighten pleasure almost into 
a convulsion. The music over, they proceed to talk politics. The 
Captain is professionally illustrating the relative positions of the Rus- 
sians and the Prussians, when Jenkins interrupts him in a hearty 
manner— 
“ But come, damn your tactics—what’s the price of stocks ? 
I’m afraid the market has hardly recovered from the late dreadful shocks. 
Tomkins. Ah, Sir, this is all along of Peel’s Bill, that brought down 
prices and doubled the National Debt. 
Dobbs. Sol sce, Figgins has managed to get his name into the Gazette. 
Captain Brown. What! is that Figgins that used to drive a tandem on 
the Clapham Road, and live so like a prince? ” 
This portrait of City life and manners introduces a dinner-invitation 
from Tomkins; which is worked up into a second quartet, on the 
groundwork of an old English melody. ‘The amplifications and super- 
structure of the composer are here also very delightful. In the second 
scene, Miss Tomkins enters from a bower in Finsbury Gardens, dressed 
for a walk, and with a book in her hand. Her recitative begins— 
“ This interesting novel, showing all the world’s depravities, 
With two murders and a suicide—Oh! what a book to have it is ! 
The hero, what with talking French, and making love so sweetly, 
And always fighting somebody—he wins your heart completely.” 
The Captain joins her before dinner; and a scene interspersed with 
songs and duets takes place. They then retire; and Dobbs, who has 
come to the same gardens to give vent in soliloquy to his passion for 
Miss Tomkins, indulges in pathetic recitative— 
“ How could you let that horrid Captain 
Disturb the golden vision I was rapt in?” 
The three then meet, and an amusing scene occurs; the Captain and 
his mistress endeavouring to elude Dobbs, and he as eagerly to join 
company. The situation gives place to a trio— 
“ Captain and Miss 7. We're both quite well, so wish you a good day. 
Dobbs. Why, as to that—I’m going the same way.” 
Dobbs is finally left alone on the stage, amidst humorously agitated 
music. The next scene, which concludes the first act, exhibits Tom- 
kins in his counting-house with his ledger before him. He writes and 
sings alternately ; suspicions of Captain Brown mingling with his ac- 
counts— 


So, so, 


“ Six and carry ten. 
(If they marry—then 
Ife the sum I lent him shall restore. ) 
Fours in thirteen—three. 
(This is certain—he 
Shan’t dine here for nothing any more.) 
The bass song to which these words are set is original and admirable. 
The strain then changes, and Tomkins turns over the newspaper; 
bringing in the following words to a characteristic subject in the or- 
chestra—* Wants a situation. Dreadful conflagration, Failures in 
the City. Bill lost in Committee.” At last he begins to fancy there 
will be some news of his own ship, the Nancy; and turning to the list 
of wrecks, discovers— 
“ With all her freight from Seville, — 
The Nancy! - - - the—the—Devil !” : . 
Here begins an allegro con furore, “ Oh, oh, ob, oh, I am a ruined man. 
On concluding the words “ Oh, I’m dish’d, I’m done—diddled, diddled, 
done,” he faints in an arm-chair. Dobbs enters, and between curiosity 
end fear rouses him, and receives a blow for his pains. The furious 


” 


subject is then renewed in a duet; Tomkins chaces Dobbs about the 
stage; and the curtain falls on a chaos of ledgers and rulers and broken 


stools, 








In the secend act, the house and warehouse of Tomkins are closed 


against bailiffs. Jenkins and Captain Brown are come to dinner; and 
Tomkins, personating his own footman, answers from the window. 
We must show by a few notes how naturally and dramatically a trio 
opens in this place— 
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“not at home What! not at home? 


not at home? 
























































As the symphony concludes, a bill concerning “ bankrupt’s stock” 
is placed against the wall of ‘Tomkins; and his visiters begin a most 
characteristic duet. Suspicion has never been better treated. They 
soon throw aside reserve, talk loudly and insolently ; and Tomkins, no 
longer able to contain himself, rushes to the window. A quarrelling 
duet now takes place—- 
“ And who cares, I wonder, for you, for you? 

And who cares, I wonder for you? 

If you come here to dine 

Off a dinner of mine, 

I wish you may get it, I do, I do, 

I wish you may get it, I do.” 
The Captain and Jenkins now go off to dine at the Cock; where we 
have a most humorous gastronomical scene. The cue for a duet with 
a chorus of diners is worth quoting— 

“ Captain Brown. 

Dinner that is in presence glorious, 

In prospect grand, in retrospect divine— 

That o’er the human soul with sway benign 

Rules virtual king. 

Jenkins (seizing the Captain by the wrist, and in a tone of deep conviction, ) 
Ob, Brown, and so it does!” 
The sympathy between the friends is interrupted by a disagreement on 
the subject of roast and boiled fowls: which introduces a trio, “ Then, 
Sir, I take the liberty to tell you, you're an ass.” The clatter of 
words and notes here raised is most side-shaking, but admiration pre- 
cominates in the midst of Jaughter. Miss Tomkins has followed the 
Captain to the tavern, disguised as a waiter; but being by accident dis- 
covered, she is slighted by the Captain as the daughter of a bankrupt. 
Dobbs, however, makes known that the ship lost is not Tomkins’s, but 
“ Smith and Co., the draper’s.” The false friends wish to “ ingratiate 
again,” but it is too late. The betrothal of Mary Tomkins and Josiah 
Dobbs takes plice in the house of Tomkins, amidst a chorus of neigh- 
bours— 
“The Men. Take her, take her, Master Dobbs. 
The Women. Love him, love him, Mistress Polly.” 

In the finale, the characters are all brought together, and the bustling 
trio of the tavern is made to harmonize with the chorus of congratula- 
tion, * Hail, John Tomkins,” &c. &e. 

We have omitted to dwell on the beautiful melodies, the fine modula- 
tion of the recitatives, or the characteristic instrumental symphonies 
and subjects with which this truly English opera abounds. ‘the author 
had a great and general power in composition; and had this the first 
gayety of his muse succeeded, he would have produced something as 
new in the serious style. ‘The musical and literary Judges to whom the 
work was submitted were unanimous on the quesiion of its merit; but 
as to its suecess, could only say, as Swirt said of the Beggar's Opera— 
“Tt would either take greatly or be damsed confoundedly.” Their 
misgivings rested entirely on the doubtful nature of the audiences, edu- 
cated on the present system of imitative opera. Managers caught at 
the novelty of the subject, but feared it as a novelty untried. The 
scales of their inclinations were thus poised; but, as they could form no 
opinion on a score, the first cabal ct the singers or orchestra gave a 
preponderance against the composer. And thus the present fate of 
the opera was crucliy sealed. The singers, fearing to undertake diffi- 
cult music which required also the able personation of character—hoth 
out of the ordinary routine, lent themselves to evil whisperiags. 
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umour, and dreaded that the lsugh 
The managers, alarmed at their 
representations of an indignant pit, suffered ignorance and fear to 


They were no judges of wit or h 
might be directed against themselves. 


a Webbe was fully aware of the indifferent education of 
dramatic singers; but thought that a few omissionshere and there, and 
some extra diligence in rehearsing, might still set the opera afloat. 
Would that we could as easily revive the genius of his pen, as under- 
stand the lesson which the history of this affair involves ! Dramatie 
musical reform ean ouly be effected in England by the jud; 

ers, the thorough dramatic education of singers, the in- 
Till this uvion be effected, the real musical 


ment in 





music of manag 
dividuality of composers. is 
public wiil in vain be solicited to visit theatres. 


FINE ARTS. 
RE-EXHIBITION OF ‘THE PRIZE CARTOONS, 
Tue cleven Prize Cartoons are now exhibiting at the Suffolk Strect 
Gallery ; where their merits may be more conveniently scrutinized than 
in Westminster Hall, the light here being anuch better, and the small 
number of d« s not distracting the attention. The elaborate execu- 
tion of some the meagre details of others are very apparent ; but 
generally speaking, the impression they now make is little if any thing 
different from that first produced—certuinly it is not of a higher kind. 
As historical pictures, they are ail deficient in fuluess of import and 
greatness of purpose ; seeming to be rather episodes, or casual incidents, 
than turning events in the career of a hero or the destiny of a nation. 
They are not devoid of significance, sentiment, and human interest ; 
but these are of a local and personal nature—not the expression of the 
thoughts and feelings of a people, depicted in a few individual examples. 
Historical design should be the epic of painting: these are mere narra- 
tives; with here and there a trait of dramatic force, though more akiu to 
emotion than character. For instance, the Caractacus of G. F. Wars, 
which is the nearest approach to epic graudeur of conception, has a calm 
airof dignity, a noble presence, anda lofty spirit; but his countenance has 
not that rugged wildness and weighty force characteristic of the barbarian 
chief, in whom mental power and encrgy would be expressed by strong 
physical lineaments : it is a symbotical not an actual physiognomy : 
indeed, the whole design partakes of this abstract character. In so far 
as it is removed from the grossuess of literal reality, it approximates to 
the ideal; and contrasts advantageously with E. Armrrace’s Caesar's 
Invasion. The faces in this design have a modern, conscious air, and 
a brutal ignoble character; the cast of features and expression resem- 
bling Frenchmen of the prescnt day, from whom they were probally 
studied: they have neither the rude and primitive simplicity of ancient 
Britons, nor the martial ardour and potency of Roman soldiers; but on 
the contrary, a splenetic ferocity, partaking of the littleness of personal 
animosity as opposed to the nobler impulse of patriotic devotion. The 
grouping and drawing of the figures exhibit masterly skill, remarkable 
in so young an ertist; and had the expression of the heads been as 
indicative of violent action as the bodies and limbs are, the repre- 
sentation of a conflict would have been most admirable: it is so in 
point of arrangement and muscular development. The attempt to 
portray Julius Caesar not as the ideal hero, but es a real soldier 
in the act of leading on his mer, is bold though unsuccessful ; 
and this cartoon gives evidence of power and daring, that if chasten- 














ed by refined feeling and vivified by imagination may prodace great | 


things ; but a tendency to coarse animal vigour is more strongly denoted 
than intellectual censibility, The First Trial by Jury, by C. W. Cores, 
is a natural and impressive representation of this institution in a 
primitive state of society ; though, as has been aptly remarked, it does 
not convey an idea of the origiuating of this form of administering 
justice: the impannelling of the first jury would have surely drawn 
together an assemblage of wondering and excited spectators, and the 
jurors themselves might be expceted to have shown some signs of 
strangeness, and a more eager earnestness to acquit themselves rightly ; 
while King Alfred, who presides, would have watched their proceedings 
with more thoug}tiul intentness. It has been urged also, that the first 
jurors were in fact witnesses; which would give an entirely different 
character to the scene. Apart from this last objection, however, there 
is a want of those attendant cireumstances that should denotea new and 
extraordinary form of judicial inquiry, especially one that is regarded 
as a bulwark of our liberties. 

Without accumulating instances, these defects in the three first and 
acknowledged best cartoons will suffice to illustrate the want of that 
imaginative power and intellectual impressiveness which should exa!t 
the mind, kindle the fancy, and arouse the sensibilities of the beholders. 
We dweil upon them with no wish to disparage works of great ability 
and promise, but to point out those particulars wherein the most suc- 
cessful competitors hitherto have fallen short, that fuiure candidates 
may direct their powers to form a vivi!, mature, and enlarged concep- 
tion of the subject in their minds, before they proceed to treat it on 
paper: hasty and crude ideas, when put into shape, often stand in the 
way of a compreheusive, animated, and orderly design, by tuxing the 
artist’s ingenuity to patch up and eke ont a vague and imperfect notion, 
instead of !caving the invention free to work upon a well-digested 
scheme. 

The Messrs. LINNELL are sieasdily engaged on the task of reducing 
the cartoons to the seale of an inch aud a half to the foot, preparatory 
to drawing them on stone; and from the glimpse we got cf their work 
we augur favourably of the accurscy and spirit of their copics. We 
had forgotten that these young artis's bad given tes'imony of their 
ability to undertuke this work, in their vivid recollections of the pic- 
tures in the National Gallery, engraved in Feliz Summerley's Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIikTHs, 

On the 7th September, at Hampstead, the Lady of Lieutenant-Coloue! D. Macrgon, 
of the th Madres Light Cav alry, of a son. 

Oa the 9th, at King s Pyon House, Herefordshire, the Lady of the Rev. T. B. Wena, 
of a daughter. 

Bs the Lith, at Sowdeu Villa, near Lympstone, the Lady of Captain [inry Rogers, 
of a son, 

On the 16th, at Winnington Hall, Cheshire, the Lady of the Right Hon. E. J. Stans 
LEY, of a son, 














On the 16th, at the Rectory, Stoke Hamond, Backs, the Lady Jutta Bouwens, of 
a son. 

Onthe 16th. at the Rectory, 
Ler, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at Alloa, Mrs. Duncan, widow of the late unfortunate Commander of 
the Royal mail-steamer Solway, of a daughter. 

Oa the {7th, at Woodcoie, the Lady Loursa Cortes, of a son and heir, 

On the 17th at Boconnoe, Lady Loutsa Fortescue. of a daughter. 

Ou the 17th, at Hyde House, Bridport. the Lady of Josepu Guxpay, Esq., of a son. 

On tke sth, at Bolton Lodge, near Tadcaster, the Lady of Colonel G H. Taomp- 
son, of a son, still born. 

On the 18th, at Park Street, Grosvenor Square, Mrs. Cuaries Kean, of a daughter. 

On the 1th, at Ruyton Rectory, Shropshire, the Lady of the Rev. Rosert Byton, 
of a son. 

On the 26th, at Glevering, the Ton. Mrs. Vanneck. of a daughter. 

Ou the Zist, at Harrow-on-the- Hill, the Wife of Dr. Worvsworrn, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 6th September, at Gibraltar, Lieatenanut-Colonel Lous. of the Royal Artillery, 
* lace Admiral Thomas Lonis, Bart., to Heren Tanavera, daughter of 

‘cennury, Esq., K.1L., late her Majesty's Consul at Cadiz. 

th, at Willonghby, the Rev. Joun Hann M.A., Rector of Corley. Salop, to 

vA, Youngest dau raf the Rev. Joun Mires, Rector of Willoughby Waterless, 

Leicestershir 

On the €th, at Crosbyravensworth, Winntam Spencer Yarter, Esq., second son of 
Thomas Yarker, Esq., of Lowther Park House, to Susannan, daughter of Lancstor 
Tuwayrtes, Esq., of Reagiil Grange, near Crosbyravenswerth, 

yy Sth, in St. George’s Church, Dublin, Fraxcrs Ranxry, Esq., of Annesbrook, 
Dublin, to Ara 1, fourth daughter of the late Rev. Ricuarp Tuomas Hearn, of 
Drumming Park, rford. 

On the 13th, at Gumley, Leicestershire, Wirttam Warts junior, Esq., eldest son of 
W. Watts, Esq., of Hanslope Park, Bucks, to Carottxe, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Frepentcx Aprnorp, Rector of Gumley and Prebendary of Lincoln. 

Ou the 14th, at Burton Dassett, Warwickshire, Major Bernarp M'Manon, of the 
Bombay Aimy, to Ertza Mary Anne, youngest daughter of the Rev. Joun Moreay, 
Vicar of Burton Dassett. 

On the I4th, at Kirkella, Yorkshire, Aveustus Wi.tiam GapespEN, Esq., only son 
of James Gadesdeu, Esq., of Ewell Castle, Surrey, to Emma, eldest daughter of Joun 
Barxworti, Esq., 0! Tranby House, in the East Riding. 

On the 16th St. Paneras Charch, Captain Page Worron Crarxe, of the 2d Regi- 
ment of Grenadier Bombay N.I., son of the late Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.D., of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, to Mary, fourth daughter of Taomas Josuya Piatt, Esq., 
one of her Majesty’s Counsel. 

On the 19th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Sir Joun Eastaope, Bart., M.P., to 
Enizanetu, eldest daughter of the late Colonel Sxyrine, of the Royal Artillery, and 
widow of Major Lonaity, of the same regiment. 

On the 19th, at Boxted Church, Captain P. W. Hamriiron, R.N., to CHarnorrs 

Tenen Wetter, eldest daughter of Ggorae Wetter Poney, Esq., of Boxted Hall, 
Saffolk. 

On the 19th, at Kempsford, Gloucestershire, the Rev 
of the late Rev. John Leigh Bennett, of Thorpe Place, Sutrey, to ANNE Hupson, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Tomas Hunrinerorp, Vicar of Kemp-:tord 

Ou the 19.h, at St. Mary’s, Bryauston Square, Diory, secour, son of the late Rev. 
Joun Dampter, M.A., of Colinshays, Somerset, to AMeLIA Mara, youngest daughter 
of the late Srernen Howen, Parsirs, Esq.,o! Upper Seymour !street, Portman Square, 

On the 20th, at St. Ge or , Hanover Square, Lord Danweny, eldest son of the Earl 
of Rosepery, to Lady Wiiruwetmrna Sranuorve, ovly daughter of the Earl Stanhope. 

Ona the 20th, at Bishoptherpe Palace, [lumparey Sr. Jonny Mu.pmay, E-q., M.P., to 
Marianne, daughter of Granvitve Larccurt Vernon, Esq., M.P. 

DEATHS. 

On the 27th August, at Placenveia, in Spain, a Carmelite nun, in her 108th year. She 
was seventy nive ycars in the cloister, and lived in the reigns of five Spauish Kings 
and nine Popes. 

On the 15th Septem! er, the Dowager Lady Horr, relict of Sir John Hort, Bart., of 
Hortiand, Kildare; in her 78th year 

On the 15th, ‘Tuomas Parker, 
year. 

On the 16th, at the Rectory, Liddington, the Rev. M. Tare; in his 51st year. 

On the 17th, at Sidmouth, the Lady Mary Taytcvr, danghter of the late and sister 
rquis of Headfort. 

Baleaskie, Georaqiana Cuartorre, wife of J. H. Luoyp ANsTRUTHER, 
2 ntl im Hall, Suffolk. 
On the 19h, at Landport House, Portsmouth, Carortne, wife of Colonel Gror@r 
Canrpew, Commanding Royal Engineers of the South west and Sussex District; in her 
Glst year. 

On the 19:h, at Meopham Bank, 1 
Lrianron Woon, K.H., formerly of the 


Wootton, the Laly of the Rev. Witttam Beackstong 








son of tl 
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Epwanrp Letou BENNETT, son 
























-, late of Southall Green, Middlesex; in his 90th 















Tonbridge, Lieutenant-Co'onel Wiinram 
vurth or King's Own Regiment; iu his 59th 


Vear. 
On the 2ist, Drawa Wepue, wife of Samue! Webbe, of Turnham Green Terrace, and 
mother of the late Egerton Webbe. 
On the 22 ‘v. Joun Crayton, late of Gieat Gaines, Essex, fo 
of the church at the King’s Weighhouse Chapel, Loudon; in his 83th year. 
Reeently, at Topsham, Devou, Mrs. Foniorr, widow of Captain D. Folliott, R.N.s 
iv her 92d year. 
At Meelick, Galway, Dominick Bake, Esq., second son of the late Sir Walter 
Blake, of Menlo, Bart.; in his 88th year. 





+9 years pastor 












EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arnivep—At Gravesend, 16th Sept. Narcissus, Bitty, from Ceylon; 19th, Pearl, 
Mackwood, from Ceylon, In the Downs, 2lst. Agricola, Grayson; and Tukeu, Chal- 
mers, from Bombay. OF Portsmouth, 20th, Katherine Stewart Forbes, Hobbs. from 
Singapore. OY Salcombe, 17th, Sir Charles Forbes, Molien, from Batavia, OW Fal- 
mouth, 17th, Bella Marina, Ashbridge ; and Monarch, Robeitson, from China; and 
Duke of Clarence, ——, from Calcutta. Of Penzance, Grecian. Watt, from China. 
OW Scitly, 16th, Pekin, Laing, from Cateutta. At Bristol, 19th, Trio, Thomson, from 
Caleutta. At L verpool, 18th, William Sharples, Jones; i9.h, Salisbury, Cuthbertson ; 
and 2lst, Princess Charlotte, King, from Bombay. Off Cork, 18th, Isabella, Gray, 
from Singapore. Att Helena, previous to 8th Aug. Felipa, Ybargaray, from Liver- 
pool; Victoria, Mordaunt; aud Diadem, Harland from China ; Weleome, Morris, 
trom Java; Reekliff, Harrison; and John Panter, Herries, from Singapore; Blanche, 
Silk; William Money, Bickford; Kilblaia, Shaw ; Dake of Porthiud, Hamlin; Ma- 
dura, Mylne; Justina, Loader; and Thetis, Cass, from Caleatta; Vestal, Young; and 
Chieftain, M'Intosh, from Bx mbay; Horwood, Gales; Jane, Cocks; Elizabeth Scott, 
Ahier; aud Bosphorus, Tregaithen, from the Cape. 

Sauwep —From Gravesend, Isth Sept. Benares, Gilkison, for Caleatta; 2Ist, Van- 
guard, Walker, from Singapore. From Liverpool, 16th Sept. Pilgrim, Rawlings, for 
Caleutta ; 2ist, Minerva, Wetherall; aud Blake, Frazer, for the Cape of Good Hope. 

Sarunpay Mornino.—Arnivep—Off the Wight, 22d Sept. Gazeile, Ogg, trom Ma- 
nilia. OF Pordaud, Celony, Penny, from the Cape. Off Piymouth, William Money, 
Bickford, from Calcutta 























MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Wan orrice, Sept. 22.—Reyal Horse Guards—Cornet V. Corbet, to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Pioct who retires; the Hon. G. W. Milles tobe Cornet, by purchase, 
vice Corbett. 15th Foot — Lieut. D. Capel to be Capt. by purchase, vie shurst, who 
retires; Evsigu C.'T. de Montenach to be Lieut. by pureliase, vice Cape 36th Foot 
—Lient. J. Nagent to be Capt. by purchase, vice Reeve, who retires; Ensign and Adj. 
Hl. A. Cubitt to have the rank of Lient.; Ensigu R, Lloyd to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Nugest; P. B. M. Wood, Gent. to be Ensign, by puichase, vice Lloyd; G. R. J. 
Marshail, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Wood, appointed to the 73d Foot. 
64th Foot—W. $8. de Courcy, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Wiilesford, 
promoted. 7d Foot—Eusizu P. B. M. Wood, from the 36th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Lyous, prem. ted iu the Sth Foot. 

Unattached — Brevet-Major J. Swinburn, from 32d Fovt. to be Major, without purchase. 

Hospital Staff Deputy Tuspector Gen, W. Dawson, M.D from half pay. to be De- 
puty Inspector-Gen. of Hospiti ic V. Thompson, who retires upon half pay. 

Memorandem—The removal of Enusiga Nicholl, from 92d to 64th Foot, aud the ap- 
poiutmeuto! Mr. W. Ress tu the Ensigncy in 92d Foot in succession, have beeu cancelled. 

ApmILatty, Sept. 19.—Corps of Koyal Marines—First Lieut. P. Onslow, appointed 
Quartermaster ot the Woolwich Division, vice Maltby, resigned the Quartermastership; 
Second Lieut, J. A, Fyumore to be First Lieut. vice Maltby, to ha'f pay; Gent 
Cadet W. H. W. Branch to be Secoud Lieut, 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, September 19. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Atkius aud Jeyes, Northampton, nurserymeu— Black and Gower, Notting-hill, 
nurserymen—M’Kinnon and Fraser, Manchester, chemists—Johnson and Co. Simeon 
Street, Manchester, chemists—-Cremer and Co. St. Mary Axe, merchauts—James and 
Cv. Bucklersbury, merchants — Haley and Grumbridge, Manchester, engineers — 
Hallandal and Green, Upper Park Place, Dorset Square, oil and colourmeu—E. P. and 
J, Thompson, Frimley, Surrey, farmers—W. and R. Curwen, King Street, Islington, 
boot-makers--B. and S. Backhouse, Wells, Somersetshire, printers-Onllwyn Com- 
pany, Lianelly and Ystradgunlais Bre ckuockshire, coalmasters—J. und H. Critchley, 
Preston, druggists— Moseley and Channell, Bedford Street, Govent Garden, attornies. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Ames, Holywell, Flintshire, victualler—Stead, Leeds, grocer—Hinchlifle, Calverley, 
Yorkshire, clothier—King, Edmonton, general dealer—Patten, Plymouth, out of busi 
ness— Duncombe, Long Acre, bookseller Davies, Allen Street, Goswell Street, di airy- 
foreman—Banyard, Brunswick Street, printseller—Carr, Devonshire Street, Newing- 
ton, out of business — Stroud, Plymouth, bookseller -- Ridge, Exeter, cut of busiuess— 
Pickford, East Road, City Road, broker— Ford, Havitree, Devonshire, schoolmistress 
Riley, Wandsworth Road, fruiterer— Matthews, York, milliner—Welch, sideup, Kent, 
blacksmith. 











BANKRUPTs. 

Aspott, James, Amwe'!l Street, builder, to surrender Sept. 26, Nov. 
Jones, Mark Lane; official assiguee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Brirratn, Exizapetn, Lyncombe, Somersetshire, victuailer, Oct. 
Mr. Norris, Devizes; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Cartwriaat, Saint Jonn, Worksop, Nottiny mong: 
Messrs. Mee and Bigsby, East Rett rd; and Me 
assignee, Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

Murray, Jon, aud Brow N, Witiram., Liverpool, millwris 
Messrs. Hall, aud Co. Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Neal, Liverpo 
Bird, Liv erpool. 

Mowpen, James Ricuarpson, Barwick, Somersetshire, flax-spinner, Sept. 30, Oct. 
31: solicitors, Messrs. Turner and Hensmau, Basing Lane; and Mr, Terrell, Exeter; 
official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Newsome, JoserH, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, blanket-manufacturer, Oct. 
citors, Mr. Drew, Bermondsey; and Mr. Harle, Leeds; official assignee, 
Leeds. 

Smirn, Wittam Movunryoy, Strand, upholsterer, Sept. 26, Oct. 31: solicitor, 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury ; official assiguee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Winnino, Grorce, Dover Street, Piccadilly, upholsterer, Sept. 27, Oct. 31: solicitors, 
Messrs, H. and W. C. Sole, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 14, Eardley, Exeter, china-dealer—Oct. 14, Sleep, Altarnum, Cornwall, linen- 

draper—Oct. 14, Lindon, Snapes, Devoushire, corn-factor. 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 12, Harris, Sharp’s Buildings, Tower Hill, slop-seller— Oct. 13, Chalk, Linton, 
Cambridgeshire, draper— Oct. 14, "Nelm ack Hill, hearth rug-manufacturer— Oct. 
14, Ellis, Norwich, draper—Oct. 16, Lockwood, Wakefield, Yorks hire, linendrapers— 
Oct. 11, Newton, Kirkburton, Yorkshire, victualler, 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Oct. 10. 

P. and M. D. Piotheroe, Bristol, merchants—Sharratt, Walsall, Staffordshire, sad- 
dlers’-ironmonger—Billingsley, Harwich, merchant—Cragg, Kendal, Westmoreland, 
inukeeper—Boulton and Palmer, Stafford, builders—Clark, Billingsgate, victualler— 
Marr, Worksop, Nottinghamshire, tauner— Brown, Great Winchester Street, silkman, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


7: solicitor, Mr, 


solicitor, 


3,aks 





grocer, Oct. 3, 19: solicitors, 
Payne and Co. Leeds; official 






solicitors, 
assiguee, Mr. 


S« 


3, 7 
Mr. 


soli- 
Fear ne, 





Mr. May, 














Sept. 29, Oct. 27. 


Buc me, N., Glasgow, commission merchant, 
Fr 25, Oct. 16. 


, Clury, Invernessshire, tacksman, Sept. 
Simpson, me Cromarty, Sept. 25, Oct. 16. 
SPALDING, W., E dinbur; gh, accountant, Sept. 





27, Oct. 18. 





Friday, Sept. 22. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Besant and Collins, Portsea, tailors— Brigstocke aud Sleeman, Bristol, surgeons 
—T. and T. Lewis, Llanelly, drapers — Brooksbank and Copley, Bradford, coach 
builders—Smith aud Greene, Lichfield, wine merchauts— Humphreys and Perceval. 
Newgate Street, attornies—Simpson and Willis, Lucas Place, Commercial Road East, 
linendrapers—J. and S. M. Dyson, Hammersmith, milliners—Lloyd and Haynes, 
Manchester, silk manufacturers— Milner and Co. Manchester, priuters—Cowley and 
Co. Stafford, brassfounders; as far as regards W. Smith—Pownall and Lomax, Bolton, 
quilt-manufacturers— Anderson and Co. Montrose, wood-merchants. 

UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Webb, Carey Street, attorney—Kenworthy, Huddersfield, slubber—Hirst, Honley, 
Yorkshire, cluthier— Saunders, Manchester, painter—Short, Manchester, commission- 
agent— Chapman, otherwise Fitzjames, Brydges Street, comedian— Harrison, Wolver- 
hampton, horsebreaker—Chapman, Bri }, builder— Mallet, Tong-with-Haulg, Lan- 
cashire, out of business— Pitt, Kiddermins eabinet-maker- Whipp le, Crown Street, 
Shoreditch, stay-manuficturer. 


DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY 





INSOLVENT. 
Manchester, merchant, 
BANKRUPTs. 


Ripeway, Josepu, Sept. 19. 
dealer, to surrender Oct. 6, Nov. 3: solicitors, 


CiarK, CHARLES, Liverpool, wool : tor 
and Messrs. Miller and Peel, Liverpoo!; official 


Messrs. Sharp aud Co. Bedford Row; 
assignee, Mr. Follett, Liverpool. 

Knicut, Joun Mason, Rugby, 
and Paget, Leicester; official assiguee, 


9 


ironmonger, Oct. 5, Nov. 2: solicitors, Messrs. Stone 


Mr. Bittlestov, Birmingham. 





Osrorn, Tuomas, Aston-juxta-Birmingham, banker, Sept. 30, Oct. 28: solicitor, 
Mr. Motteram, Birmiugham; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham, 

Porrer, Matruew, New Bond Street, haberdasher, Oct. 7, Nov. 7: solicitors, 
Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, Coleman Street; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, 


Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
SHEPHERD, Wicut1AM, junior, [ron 
solicitors, Messrs. Burfoots, Temple ; 

Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 
Situ, Davip, Midgley, 
Messrs. Stocks and Co, Halifax ; 
Hope, Leeds. 
SrRAWBRIDGE, GEORGE, 
Bristol ; official assignee, 


Acton, Gloucestershire, miller, Oct. 6, Nov. 3: 
Messrs. Ray and Co. Bristol ; official assiguee, 





238: solicitors, 


Mr. 


Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturer, Oct. 
Messrs. Payne aud Co. Leeds; official assignee, 
Bristol, builder, Oct. 6, solicitor, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 14, Rowe, Blandford Street, Marylebone, ironmonger- Oct, 14, Bohte, Sack- 
ville Street, tailor—Oct. 17, Chaloner, Chester, currier—-Oct. 17, Harrington and Pat 
tison, Woodbank, Cumberland, calico-printers--Oct. 17, H. and R. Faweus, Stockton- 
upon- Tees, timber-merchants. 

CERTIFICA’ 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the dry of meeting. 


TES 












Oct. 13, Blanks, Southmiuster, Essex, grocer— Nov , Whitechapel Road, 
soap-maker—Oct. 14, Buchavan, Shere, Surrey, t, 16, J.and R. Dewe, 
Oxford, booksellers—Oct. 13, Bradford, ) re, cheesemonger—Oct, 16, Johnson, 


Liverpool, merchant— Oct. 17, Parker eds, dyers. 


To be granted, unless cause be show) contrary, on or before Oct 













Gordon, Colchester, coach-proprietor ‘ Birmingh um, stati r—Staufo rd, 
Cranborne, Dorsetshire, grocer— Morgan, ere, linendraper is, Dawley, 
Shropshire, grocer— Noyes New Chareh Str Pa idington, plumber— ‘inch, Ham- 





mersmith, omuibus- proprietor— Willi ums, Aldgate, draper—Bloor, Wharf Road, City 
Road, coal-merchant. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDEND. 
Dickson and Glover, Liverpool, seed merchants; first and second divs. Ss. aud 
63d. on Thursday, Oct. 5, or any subsequent Thursday; at the office of Mr. Cazen 


Liverpool, 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Garloch, Ross-shire, inukeeper, Sept. 28, Oct. 19 
Sept. 25, Oct. 16. 


Macoregor, M., G 
Bertr, W., Dundee, merchant, 

















PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH 





FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 




















































[Saterdoy) Monde Monday |Fue sday.| Wednes | Thurs. | Friday, 
3 per Cent. Consols ......6..| 94% | 944 | 94j 95 95 | 954 
Ditto for Account .....sse008] —— 943 | 95 955 953 | 954 
3 per Cents. Reduced.......] shut | —— aoe — |j — 
34 per Ceuts Reduced . sees) SE | {| — —— Ph aaa 
New 3¢ per Ceuts...e.0.0-..]| 102 101g | 102 102 | 102 
Long Annuities .....-es0.666) shut | ——- | —— — —— 
Bank Stock, 7 per ce nt. eoeoe? Shut | —— | — — — 
Initia Stock, 104 ....e.0.- jj -—— | 267 | 967 267 panes 
Exchequer Bills, lid. p. diem | 6lpm.} 60 | 59 6L 63 
India Bouds, 34 per cent..... | —— 7i pm | 69 — ! 6 | 7 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling). 5p. Ct.| 70 Mexican 2. .cce.eee 34 
Austrian . lids Ditto (Deterred).... : 94 
Belgian .. — 105+ Michigan.... 6 — mnie 
Brazilian..... _ st | Mississippi (Ster ling) 6 — — 
Buenos Ayres.eee. es oee 6 — | Neapolitan ...ceee2+00.5 — —. 
Cuba: ..0cc0ees0 Rn: — — | New York (1858)... 5 — 92 
GERINO cans caGuensecase = 1004 GOs 6ksitectessstoscance = 83 
Columbian of 1824. 6 — 25} Pennsylvania o..e.0e0.e5 35 
Dauish ..... 8 —- 87% Peruvian... 6o6— 233 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) .23 — 534 Portuguese. 5 — rf 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 - 101% Ditto (Conv —_ 
Freuch .. 3 — —- |. Russian. _ 
Ditto.... — --— Spanish. _— 


Ditto ( Passive y's 
Ditto ( Deferred) 
South Carolina... 
Teunessee..... 
United St ates Bank . 
Virginia. «. 


Indiana (Sterling) 
Illinois... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana (St g). 
Maryland (Sterling) .. 
Massachussetts (Sterliug)d 








SHARI 
(Last Official Quotation during the e 








ek ending Friday Evening.) 

































































JANKS— 

ANOSe.secsece $000 deco _ Austral pistes —_— 
Brazilian Imperi il ‘ -|~— British North American. 144 
Ditto (St. Juhin del Re y) . 10 Colonial ..... “ 
Britign [ron ..ccceccoseees -— London and Wes : 235 
Candonga .....- ad London Joint Stock...... P| llz 
Cobre Copper ..c..seeresseee| —— National of Irelaud.........+) 14 

Ramways— National Provincial....+.....| — 
Cheltenham and Great Western Provincial of Ireland......... 404 
Edinburgh and Glasgow... 49} Union of Australia.....ee..08) 27 
Eastern Counties .....0.0+ 7i Union of London ....0++.6.56) —— 
Grand Juuction ceesseeeee — Docks — | 
Great Western. 85} East and West India ....00.0.) 125 
Liverpool and Manchester London | 964 
HY ondon and Brighton ..... 364 St. Katherine | 105 

London and Blackwall . 4 LANEOUS— | 
London and Greeuwich 4 | vlian Agricultural.,....0) — 
London and Birmingham, 219 sh American Land,.. :_ — 
Loudon aud Croydon .eeeeees 114 COMEEE 65k cuswrecccave aa 
Manche-ter and L ends ...00.-/J9k CxXd. General Steam .....eceee oa 
Midland Guncieeae 78k } New Zealand... ocsccscce j— 
North Mic eee 794 Royal Mail Steam .......00.6) —— 
South-eastern and Dover Pater ye 264 South pice aaa ——— 
South-western..... baa eicie 65 Van Diemen’s Land. == 
BULLION, | h 

Gold, Foreign in Bars ;..peroz. 31,178, 9d. | Copper, British Cakes 

Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars,, 9 0 0 tron, British Bars , 

Mexican Dollars,... . Oo 4 9} Lead, British P’ 

Silver in Bars, Standard, ) 4 tf | Steel, English. 
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RAIN, Mark Lane, September 22, 

The supplies of E nglish W heat are moderate, and the demand continues very steady 
for all good qualities, whether New or Old, whilst the transactions today have been in 
some instances at a little improvement since Monday. Another advance in duty on 
Foreign Wheat having occurred, holders evince more confidence i in the trade, and the 
best qualities are h eld at improved rates. There is less auimation in the sales today, 
though 1s. per quarter advance has been paid. In Barley, Beans, and Peas we have 
no material change to report, but sales proceed slowly. We have only moderate deli- 
yeries of Oats during the week from Ireland and other parts, whilst there is no activity 
in the — the dealers and consumers still coutinuing to purchase for present 
wants on! Monday’s pr are, however, tolerably well supported, In Malt or 
Flour no mi aterial ¢ - unge. 
4s Rye ... 
50} Barley. 












i 






Wheat, Red New i Maple .e..ee Si to 44| Oats, Peed . .I7to1s 












F n 
Potato 
Fine 


»! 
sl 





Superfine New 4¢ 340d 












AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Quarter ( rane) al) of ad and Wales, Bos 4 he B prese nt Week. 
Wheat .. s. Ild| Rye .. ..... . 338, 4d. - Od} Rye .... éd 
Barle 6 Beans... oa Sh AL 6 0 Beans 
Oats 5 POGS cusa00 ve Oe. 6 5 0 Peas .. 








PROVISIONS. 
6d. per doz. 


BUTTER—Pest Fresh, tvs. 
Carlow, 31. 10s. to 31.1 


















































ssex and Suf ; BACON, Small Old, per 
Nortolkand Stoc kton. . | CHEESE, Cheshire. 
BRAN .cces. { Derby Plain 
POLLARL HAMS, York 
BREAD, 74, t« EGGS, Fre 
BUTCHERS? MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL., SMITHFIELD,* 
+. 28. Bd to Bs. Od. tu 3s, <A. &d.to 38 6d to od. 
2 £ "3 0 3 ¢ 0 eo ( @ 7 oo 4 
2 8 3 4 os 28 9 . & 6 ee & 6 
2 4 eo 3 8B « 4 7 4 . 3 > ee ¢ 6 
3 4 + 0 4 s «4 a  ® 
*To sink the offn l—per 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT PITHEIELD 
Beasts, Sheep. Pigs 
Friday . 2 <avune 7,07 320 
Monday.. 3 ae 293 
POTATOES 
Kent Pockets, to 130s York Reds... pert n 80s. to 100s, 
Choice Ditto. — 170 Scotch Reds oe 49 70 
Sussex Pook — 112 y 10 — 30 
Superfine D 6 — 120 5) = 55 
HAY AND STRAW, russes. ) é 
CUMBERL ee POR TMAN. WHITECHAPEL, 
ee BC + DGS. ce0e eee US.ee Os..c.-. 408... 459. 
75 6 0. 0 0 0 
ee a 0 « O 
Clover.. n 3 ee, eee. ee 
Whe at Straw . ° aiaend ae e « 300 « 4 
OILS, COALS -CANDL GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil . ( od fine, p on + Od 0 
Refined... 0 s fine 9 =3 , 
Linsced Oil ... 0 Souchong, fir 8 ~3 0 
Linseed O11 0 *In Hond—Duty 2s. td. per Ib. 





CANDLES, per « doz en, 0s. Onl, te COFFEE, fine (inbd) per cw | Fay to 143s 





Moulds (6d. p *discount) Os. Cd. Good Ordinary .. 3.to 743. 
S 2 a oes f SUG AR) Mu-covado. per ewt. 33, 10jd, 
! West India Molasses, » 233.to 28s, 




















(11M 


and other Gentlemen. 
at Seven o’ Clock 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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a oe 
HEATRE = - L 
GARDEN 
The Public is oma informed, that this Splendid 
National Theatre, which has been thoroughly re novated, 
will OPEN for the SEASON on Monpay ‘the 2d OcroBER 
1843. Mr. UH. 1, WALLACK, Sole Lessee & Mi — 
seomplianee with the Public Desire, so uviversa ly 
me ounces expressed, the PRICES of ADMI 
SION will be equalized as follows—Dress Circle, 5s. 


COVENT 











Ippe ‘le lalf-price, Xs. 
Half rice, 38.3 Upper Cin le, 3s. Gd. |} -} iS 
Pit oF 4 Half price, Is. Gd.; Gallery, 1s. 

Stage Manager, Mr. H. 1. W allack; Assistant Stage 
Manager and age ver, Mr. Ss. Emden; Musical 
viedor, Mr. C. E. Horn; Leader of the Band, Mr. 
Thomas; bois Master, Mr. F. Smith; Arranger of 


the Dances, Mr. J. H. Ric ay; Artists, Messrs. 
Tellin, Danson, Meadows, Gordon, Cuth bert, and 
Adams; Mi we hinist, Mr. W. Bradwe Nl; Master Carpenter, 
Mr. H ; Principal Costumiers, Mr. W. Palmer, 
and Miss. Rayer 

A New Magnificent Curtain, representing the Temj le 
and Garden of the Muses, from the com bined Pencils of 
Messrs. Telbin and Danson. 

An Opening Address for the Occasion will be spoken. 

The will commence with a New aud 

















Performances 
al Play, eutitled 
WOMA N. 
With New Scenery, Dresses, @ ind Decorations. 

Julian Doria, Mr. Anderson; Gaston de Foix, Mr. 
Phelps; Cola de Feix, Mr. Walter Lacy; Benoni, Mr. 
Vandenhof; Giotto, Mr. Diddear; Inez della Mare- 
trova, Miss Vandenhoff; Lina, Mrs. Nisbett; Ruth, 
Miss Cooper. 

After the Play, ‘‘ God Save the 
by the whole ol the C ompany. 

To be followed by a New and Original Comic [uter- 
jude, (in One Act.) by the Author of ‘ Teddy the 
Tiler,” &c to be called 
MY WIFE'S OUT. 
je, Mr. Keeley; Mr. Augns stus Dobbs, Mr. 
rs, Scrumble, Miss Jane Mordaunt; Betty - 


Quecn,”’ will be Sung 






Mrs. | ‘ 

Toco ae e with an 
S. Lover, Esq. called 
THE HAPPY MAN. 

Paddy Murphy, Mr. Hamilton, (his First opnes arance 
at this Theatre); Ram. Rusti, Mr. Attwood: xi-Fum, 
Mr. Yaruold; Ski-Hi, Mr. Ridgeway; Run Phaster, 
Mr. Ross; Ko-Ket, Miss Jane Moridaunt; Sing-Smalil, 
Miss Grove. 


Extravaganza, Cin Oue Act,) by 


- 








In Active Preparation: A New Play, A New Comedy, 
A New Three Act Drama, A New Comic Drama, (in 
Three Acts,) A New Farce, anda New Luterlude. 

Mr. Axprews, 167, New Bond Street, Sole Authorized 
Agent for the disposal of Priv: ite Boxes belonging to the 
Theatre. N.B. Those taken elsewhere are of no Benefit 
to the Management. 











The Box-cflice will be Opened on Thursday 28th Sep- 
tember, where Season Tickets may be obtained. Box 
Book Keeper, Mr. Norrer. 


STING.— 


MEI 
‘T GARDEN, 


Ge REAT LEAGUE 
WU THEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
THE FIRST AGGREGATE MELTING OF THE 
NATIONAL ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE. in the 
THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN, will be held 
on Tuurspay Evenina Next, the 28th Sepremper, at 
which the ANNUAL REPORT of the Proceedings and 
Expenditure of the League during the Past Year will be 
read, aud the Plan of Operatic fur the Ensuing Year 
submitted in detail to the Public. 
The Meeting will be addressed by Ricuarp Conpen, 
Esq., M.P.; Jonn Brieut, Esq. M.P.; W. J. Fox, Esq.; 
The Chair will be taken precisely 








Cards of Admission to the Stage and Boxes may be 
had on application after Monday nest, at the Ceutral 
Offices of the League, No. 67, Fleet Street, where the 
general business of the Council will in future be traus- 
acted. 

The Cards of Registered Members of th 
as heretofore, admit to the Pit 
Theatre. 

Aggregate Mectings of the League in London will be 
held in the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, on the Lasr 
Thurs day in every Month, until the asse oe rof Eo 
liament; after which WeeKLy Meeti ys W ill be reg ais 
held, of which due uotice will be given by Public Ad- 
Vertisement. 








» League will, 


aud Galleries of the 





The Council of the League begs also to ar 
30th of 


inounce, t 
SEPTEMBER, the ANTI- 


















( IRC ULAR,” will be transferred 
ou, and Published at the General Offic No. 67, 
Street, under the title of “ THE LE AGUE.” 
Leaave ’”’ will be the size of the ‘‘ Examiner’ 








New sp aper, Stamped, Price dd. 

Chis Weekly Organ of the movement wil 
Reports of every Meeting of the 
Country -ably written Articles on th question 
of Free Trade and on ail matters of | policy relating 
thereto; eschewing general politics, it will be coufined 
exclusively to the adyocacy of Commerc Freedom, 
and, without reference to Party, will se the enforce- 
meut by Practical Legislation of the broad principle to 
which the National Anti-Corn Law Le: gue estauds p led ged 
before the cour itry—Tue Totar, ATE, AND UN 
CONDITIONAL REPEAL GF THE Corn LAWS, AND ALL OrneR 
MoNopoutes. 





ll contain full 
League in Town or 








hé 











PEAM FO BD 
The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are in- 
tended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wap- 
ping, as sund ri — 
THE LONDON, Capt. 
27, at 12 Noon. 
THLE DUNDEE, 
4, at 10 Forenoun. 





= 
4 

- 
A 





Ewrn 


+, Wednesday, Sept. 


Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, Oct. 
The Boilers and Machinery of these magnificent Steam- 
7 hips are inspected by competent persons every voyage. 
Passengers cau walk on Board, without the inconve- 
tence of boats, 
Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Suaud; 14, Sucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 


Wapping. 





EvizasEeTH Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 














NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the SECOND 
EXAMINATION for the Degree of BACHELOR OF 
MEDICINE will commence on Monpay the 6th of 
NovemMBeR; and that for the Degree of DOCTOR OF 
MEDICINE on Monpay the 27th of Novemper. Can- 
didates for the latter Degree, who have taken a Degree 
in Arts in any of the Universities of the Uuited Kingdom, 
will be exempted from the Examination in Intellectual 
Philosophy, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. 

The Certiticates required must be transmitted to the 
trar fourteen days before the commencement of the 
ixamination to which they refer. 

By Order of the Senate, 
R. W. ROTHMAN 
Somerset House, September 18th 1843, 


*7ORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. — Established at 
York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital, 590,000/. PsTRons. 









, Registrar. 


























Archbishop of York | Lor spiee n, K.C.S chee acon of York 
Marquis of London K.L &e. Archdeacon of the 
derry Lord W. orsley, M.?. East Riding 
Far! Fitzwilliar Hon. E, R. Petre Archdeacon of Cleve- 
Earl of Tyreonnel ir G. Strickland land 
Earl of Zetland Bart. M.P. 1 Henry Lowther, 
Farl of Yarborough | Sir F. Lawley, Bart. M.P. 
Bishop of Ripon | Sir W. B.Cooke 
Viscount Morpet Sir W. A. Ingilby, 
Lord Wharnelith Sir Tatton Sykes, Bt. Robt. Denison, . 
Lord Feversham SirE. M.Vavasour, Bt Henry Preston, Esq. 
Lord Hotham, M.P. | Sir S, Crompton, P Saltmarshe, Esq. 
Lord Wenlock Bart. M.P. M. Wyvill, Esq. 
Actuary and Seeretary—Mr, L. Newman, York London Agent 
for the Lite ae wume voi Henwoon, 46, Watling Street. 
Theattention of the Publicis requested to theterms«f this C 
pany for LIFE INSI RANCES, & especiaily for FEMALE L IVES. 
Extract from the Tants of Preston for Insuring 100 
Age next birthday 10 Ma 7 Female 1 5 
30) ” 23s6 95 119 9 
ig 50 a ed oa a ae 
% 70 » 100 4 * 976 
0 — 15 12 10 





FIRE 
most mode 
v eat Olaierct 
information may be 
the Country A 
appointments 


INSU R ANC ES area \ by this Company, on the 

rms, J AR MING: shoe K insured without the 

ites of Premium and every 

‘baa ut “the ‘Head O in York, or of any of 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no 
ave > been n ule 
























ND ABBOTT’s PALE 


ft “ODGSON ¢ 


ALE.—The ie ve celebrated Beer, so strongly 


is to be 





recommended by the Faculty, 
from E. Anpotr’s Brewery, Bow, 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale 
procared elsewhere 

City Office, 98, 


precured only 
Middlesex. The trade 
cannot be genuive if 










wcechurch Street. 


] TORTON’'S C: \MOMILE PILLS 


are confideutly recommended as a simple, but 
ain remedy, to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick 
Bil ious and Liver Complaints; they act asa 
powerf ‘ul Tonic and gentle Aperient, imparting strength 
tothe stomac h, rnd composure to the nervous system, 
Sold in bottles at ls. l4d. or 2s.9d. each, by A. WIL- 
revGguBy and Co, late B. G. Windus, 61, Nhhcpeghte 
Without, and nearly all Medicine Vendors. 


YP ONUMENTAL SCULPTURE. 


a Well hath the Christian trained his ste _ ast mind 











‘o look on Fate with an unflinching 
Vi ho dares remember in the midst of iif 

Death is; and that he too at last must die. 
hus while he gazes on the marble urn, 
ious of the all conquering comer death, 

Contemplation strengthensevery sens o 
And hallows us silence into fai 

The WEST MINST E 1K MARBLE ( ‘OMP ANY invite 
the Nobility and Gentry to inspect their Show-Kooms, 
coutaining a great variety of Se ulptured Monuments, 
Tablets, Tombs, Vases, Marble Baths, elegantly-carved 
Chimney Pieces, &c.—-Earl St. Holywell St. Millbank. 
A neat Statuary MARBLE TABLET executed ina su- 
rior manner at the Re aduce “d Price of 5/. 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE— 
E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
plaints from Families who are imposed a by 
ous imitations of their HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE, 
re —- nest Rgheew ve sag to observe that each bottle of the 
articl bears the name of ‘*‘ WILLIAM 

on the back, in addition to the front 
so many years, and signed ‘‘ ELIZABETH 

























E. iv VZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOV IES S continues to be prepared with that pecs uliar 





i has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &e.; and is 
mann fac ture od ouly at their old-established Fish Sauce 


Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, I artman Square. 


* Guid AND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 


‘his Oil is universally acknowledged to be the 
le that will effeetu ally produce eandrestore Hair, 
ent it from falling or turning grey, free it from 
dandriff, ar id willrender it delightfully soft aud 
It will also preserve the ¢ oiffure in the heated 
phere of crowded assemblies. Caution.—Much 
icious trash is now offered for sale as ‘‘ Macassar 
it is therefore of great importance to Purch 
t the words ‘¢ Rowland’s Macassar Oil” areen- 
ou the Wrapper; all others are ‘‘ Gross Im- 
> The Proy nature is also engraveu 











scurf and 
flexible. 
atm 


perai 
Oil 















yrietor’s Si 





ou the wrapper, thus, A. Rownanp and Son, 20, Hatton 
Garden, ym. Counter-signed ** ALEx. RowLanp.”’ 
Price 3s. Ud.—7s. Family Bottles, (equal to four small, ) 
10s. Ga. and double that size 21s. per bottle. Ask for 


«© Rowla ads Maeassar Oil.”’ 


Pon, STOPPING DECAYED 

LT! Price 4s. 6d.— Patronized by her 
hie Royal Highness Prince Albert, her Royal 
hess of Kent, aud the Nobility. Mr. 








ajesty, 


ess the yut 








THOS 1AS’S SUCCEDANEUM, for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth, vever large the cavity. It is far superior to 
any thit ver before used, as it is placed in the tooth 
in a_ soft without any pressure or pain, ana 






becomes as hard as the enamel, and 
in the tooth for life, rendering extrac- 
t arrests all further progress of decay, 
and renders them n useful in mastication. All per- 
sons can use Mr, Th omas’s Suecedaneum themselves 
, Without the aid of a dentist, as full directions 
Prepared and Sold by Mr. Tuomas, 
68, Berners Street, Oxford Street, Price 
appointment, by all resp: ‘etable 


in a short t 
will remain f 
tion unnece 












Osea, 





Venda. 


s 
Medic cine 








alleviate.”—W. 


ADAM CLARKE’S LIFE AND LABOURS. 
NEW EDITION. 
Just Pablished, in 8vo. Price !0s. cloth lettered, with a 
highly-finished Portrait 
HE LIFE AND LABOURS OF 
ADAM CLARKE, LL.D. Second Edition, Re- 
vised, Corrected, and considerably Enlarged, 

‘His life is a study for a statesman or a warrior; and 

if some men, iu commerce or in trade, would transcribe 
the wouderful decision of his character into their own, it 
would multiply their fortunes.””— Rev. Davip M‘Nic 








THE FOLLOWING Ake 50mM¥ OF THE OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

‘The personal history of such @ man should be uni- 
versally known. It wiil teach you how to overcome 
difficulties; show ministers how tostudy and preach; and 
exhibit to all men the nature and excellence of true reli- 
gion.” — JVesle yan Methodist Magazine. 

* Adam Clarke's personal history, his early struggles, 
and undeviating rectitude of conduct, (as truly set forth 
in the volume | efore us,) may be fitly held up as an ex- 
ample fir the encouragement of youth under difficulties, 
and indeed for the imitation of all who would lead an up- 
right, ingenuous, manly life.’’—- Times. 

“A very interesting and instructive biography.”— 
Wesleyan Methodist Association Magazine. 

“The work is every thing that a biography ought to 
be. Itis an honest aud highly interesting book, dis- 
closing the fairest and fullest view yet given to the pub- 
lic of one of the most remarkable men of the present 
century.""— Patriot. 

‘ There are few things in the literary history of Eng 
land to compare with this volume. It is full of life aud 
interest.”’—M lorning Chronicle. 

‘This volume is full of interesting incident, told in 
unaffected simplici y and force of style. It is in every 
sense a good work,’’— Morning Herald. 

“A work alike amusing and instructive. Wecordially 
recommeud it to all classes of readers, whether Dis- 
senters or Episcopalians.’’—/Vestminster Review 

‘«The Author of the biography tells us that he aimed 
at rendering it populi ar. Ife has completely succeeded, 
The book is full of lively and pleasant and thoughtfal 
things, and as free from sectarian feeling as any book in 
the language.’ — Atlas. 

oa The work unfolds the history of one of the most ex 
traordinary men of moderu times. E very page is fraught 
with instruction.”’— Methodist New Connexion Magazine. 
Loneman aud Co. Paternoster Row; and N. 
Fleet Street. 

















London: 
Bruce, Peterborough Court, 








LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNE 

ALL DISORDERS ARISING FROM EX 

Just Published, in a Sealed Envelope, the Seventh 
Thousand, 2s. 6d.; or Free by Post, 3s. 6d. 


ey EI F-PRESERVATION; a P. opular 
KO Essay on the Concealed Causes of Nervous Debility, 
Local or Constitutional Weakness, Indigestion, Lowness 
of Spirits, aud Iusanity; with Plain Directions for their 
Treatment and Cure. By Samuet La’Menrr, Surgeon, 

Bedford Street, Bedford Square, London ; Matriculated 
Genes of the U niversity of Edinbargh; Licentiate of 
Apothecaries® Hall, London, &c. 

The various positions of lover, husband, and parent, are the 
inherent privileges of mankind, and but for the accidents of mor- 
tality would be awarded equally to all. To such among others 
this essay addresses itself; and by its perusal many questions may 
be satisfactorily adjusted that admit of no appeal, even to the 
most confidential friend. To dissipate groundless alarm, and 
point to the means of securing a happy old age, is no trifling re- 
commendation of an effort directly ten ting to the social and moral 
welfare of all classes of the community.’—MoagninG Parer. 

* We consider this book really oug ght, as a matter of safety, to 
be placed in the hands of every youth whose appearance indicates 
any tendency to nervous debility, or premature decay. Mr. La’- 
Mert, who is a regularly educ: ated member of the medical profes- 
sion, has treated the subject in a very scientific and intelligible 
manner, and we are certainly amazed at the prevalence and the 
consequences of those evils it = in his province to portray and 
KEFIELD JOURNA 

Published by the Author; ana Sold by S. GriBert, 52, 
Paternoster Row; Frenp, 65, Quadrant, Regent Street ; 
Jackson, 130, New Boud Street; Gorpon, 146, Leaden- 
hall Street; Nose, 109, Chancery Lane; Maunse.y, 
3, King Street, Southwark; Wesrerton, i5, Park Side, 
Knightsbridge, London; Courier Office, Manchester; 
NEWTON, 16, Church Street, Liverpool ; Warts, Snow 
Hill, Birmingham; Davey, Broad Street, Bristol. 

At Home for Consultation Daily, from Nine till Twe 
and from Five till Eight; and all Letters immediately 
replied to, if containing the fee of 1/. for advice.—9, Bed- 
ford Street, Bedford Square, Loudon. 























THE FOURTEENTH THOUSAND, 

Just Published, in a Sealed Envelope, Price 3s.; and 
seut free, on receiving a Post-oflice Order for 3s. 6d. 
7 ’ Tope ar 

M ANHOOD; the CAUSES of its 
PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain Direc- 
tions for its PERFECT RESTORATION; followed by 
Observations on Marriage, and : ’reatment of Mental 
and Nervous Debility, ‘Incapacity, Warm Climate, and 
Cure of the Classof Diseases resulting therefrom. Lilus- 
trated with Cases, &e. By J. L. Curtis and Co, Con- 

sulting Surgeons, London. Fourteeuth Edition. 
Published by the Authors ; and Suld by Burgess, Medi- 
cal Bookseller, 28, Coventry Street, Haymarket; Mann, 
39, Cornhill; Strange, 21, Paternoster Row, Loudon ; 
Guest, 51, Bull Street, Birmingham; Hickling, Coven- 
try; Robinson, Leamington; Journal Office, Leicester ; 
Cooke, Chronicle Office, Oxtord; Sowler, 4, St. Anne’s 
Square, Manchester; Philip, South Castle Street, Liver- 
pool; aud sold, in a Sealed Envelope, by all Booksellers. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

« This work, a Tenth ition of which is now presented to the 
public—ten thousand copies have been exhausted since its first 
i:ppearance—has been very much improved and enlarged by the ad 
dition of a more extended and clear detail of general principles, as 
also by the insertion of several new and highly interesting cases. 
The numberless instancesdaily occurring, wherein affections of the 

zs, putting on all the outer appei arances of consumption, which, 
»wever, when traced to their source, are found to result from 
certain baneful habits, fully proves that the principle of the divi- 
sion of labour is n whe re more applicable than in med practice. 
We feel no hesitation in saying, that there is no member of society 
by whom the book will not be f useful, whether suc h person 
holds the ue ofa parent, a preceptor, or a clergyman. ’—SUN, 
E ve ening Pape 

Messrs. C Curtis’ 's work, called ‘Manhood,’ is one of the few 

books now coming before the public on such a subject which can 
lay claim to the character of being strictly professional, at the same 
time that it is ful . intelligible to « all who read it, The moral and 
medical precepts given in it render it invaluable?” —Maaner, 

Messrs. Curtis and Co, are to be consulted daily a 
their residence, 7, Frith Street, Soho Square, vp peg 

Country Patients are requested to be as minute as 
possible in the deti ruil of they Cases. The Communica- 
tion must be accompanied by the usual Consultation Fee 
of 1J.; and in all eases the most inviolable secrecy may 
be relied on. 
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NUIELMSFORD.—The Gentry and 
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